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hy not buy 
the Best ? 


Oliver L. Briggs & Son 
61 Essex St. Boston, Mass. 


Starrett Tools 
For. Shop and Home 


Starrett fine tools and instruments are used 
as measuring standards in all big shops and 
factories. The line includes rules, squares, 
levels, calipers and dividers, micrometers, 
vernier calipers, gages, etc. as weil as a 
full line of hack saws for cutting all kinds 
of metals. 

For use about the home or in the garage— 
Our expansion plier with adjustable jaws 
will grip any 
shape. Price 
_ at any hard- 
ware store 
$2 00. 

Send for free 
Aeoatalo# No. 
20EL describing 


an Active Mason in every sec- 
tion of New England to solicit 
subscriptions. We pay a Large 
Commission. Write for parti- 
culars. 
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Now is the Time 


as the vacation season approaches to 
make arrangements for the safekeep- 
ing of your silver and other bulky 
valuables that should not be left un- 
protected while you are away from 
the city. 


For a moderate charge, we will 
store such articles for a specified time, 
calling for them when you leave and 
returning them when notified. Tel- 
ephone Back Bay 2388 for further 
particulars. 


A SINGLE BANK WITH THREE OFFICES 
IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF BOSTON 


(id Colony Trust 
(ompany 


17 COURT STREET 
52 TEMPLE PLACE 222 BOYLSTON STREET 


H. W. BERRY «= 


211 Tremont St., Boston 


PIANOS 


We invite you to ourstore. We are sole agents for the well known H. W. 


Berry and Keller & Sons PIANOS. 


Our forty-five years of honorable dealing have logically made for us that 
class of customers which appreciate this method. Our showrooms are up one 


flight. Elevator. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 
Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


FAMOUS FOR THE 
EXCELLENCE OF ITS TABLE 


Boylston Cafe 
FOR 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


Good Food 


Moderate Prices 


Good Music 


Boylston at Washington St. 


WESTLY J. MERRILL, Manager 


Confidence 


The success of the Holland System organi- 
zation rests upon the confidence of tie public 
in its goods, its methods and its business 
integrity. 

Extensive line of Imported and Domestic 
Cigars—appreciated by quality smokers. 

The reliable mail order house. 

Write For Price List. 


Holland System, Inc. 


(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street Boston 


Clever 
Cleansing 


Will often save the price of 
NEW REGALIA. 


We know the requirements of 
Masonic Work and Give it 
special attention. 


RBERER 


Write or telephone us for quotations 
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36 WEST ST. 603 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
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EVERY MASONIC BODY SHOULD 
DISPLAY THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Special Prices for Special Flags 


3903 4 1-3x5 1-2 ft. Ban- 
ner Silk Flag, U. S. R 
tion Size, sewed St 
Embroidered St 
Yellow Silk 
Cord and 
Jointed, Polis 
pered Staff, Gilt Eagle, Tron 
Stand, and  Cover—Big 
Value for $25.00. 

3906 U. S. Flag, made of 
imported Lyons banner silk, 
silk embroidered sta 
in. yellow silk bullion f 
silk cord and tassels wit! 
fancy skirts, double screw 
jointed, tapered and polished 
oak, walnut or black ebonized 
stat, Extra quality gilt 
plated eagle, enameled lea- 
ther belt and rain cover. 

00. 


J 3907 U. S. Flag, same as 
3906, but trimmed with 214 
in. hand knotted silk fringe. $38.50. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


Harding Uniform 
& Regalia Company 
211 Tremont St., Boston 


TATIONERY 
as Sop 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know how 
The STATIONERY 


Hill - Smith 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


Who’s Your Tailor? 
On Your Next Order try 


Chas. E. McPhee 
595 Mass. Ave. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Central Subway Station, five 


minutes from Park St., Bos- 
ton. 


An immense display of the newest things 
for Spring ready now. 


OPEN EVENINGS f Telephone, 1854 


We buy our Flowers of 


J. Newman & Sons 


~ a [Incorporated] 
Bae 24 Tremont Street 
p [Old Boston Museum Site] 


and heartily recommend 
their flowers for freshness 
and beauty and their flo- 
ral designs and decora- 
tions for true artistic 
q arrangement. Prices are 
very moderate. If you 
have not traded with them 
do it now. 
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Overland Cigars 


Per 100 
TOURISTS (10 in box) per box $1.00 
EPICURES, 20th .............- - $7.00 
DELICIOSOS, 20th 7.00 
BOUQUETS, 40th . 7.00 
LONDRES, 20th .... 
PURITANOS, 20th .. 


PERFECTOS, 20th |.... 8.00 
JOCKEY CLUB, 40th .- 8.00 
EXPRESS, 20th ........ 9.00 


INVENCIBLES, 40th . 
ALVAS, “40H oc. . cine cee sies ian des 11.00 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Tremont and Beacon Streets BOSTON 
Copley Square BROOKLINE 


Coolidge Corner 


WILDEY 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


52 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


- INCORPORATED UNDER 
MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


Money deposited on or before 


May 15 


Will draw interest from that date 


Send for ‘‘BANKING BY MAIL” 


MODERATE 
ACCOUNTS 


No depositor in the First National Bank need 
feel his account is too small to merit the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the officers of 
this bank. In the close, cordial relations ex- 
isting between this bank and its customers 
may be found one of the reasons for its con= 
sistent, steady growth. 


Capital $ 5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . . 12,100,000 
Deposits 77,000,000 


First National 


Bank of Boston 
70 FEDERAL STREET 


MISS ROSE LIPP 


74 Boylston St., Boston 


Tel. Oxford 4260 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Masonic Supplies 


Correct regalia for 
BLUE LODGE CHAPTER 
COUNCIL COMMANDERIES 
SCOTTISH RITE BODIES 


Best quality Lambskin apron size 
12x14 inches, one inch white tape 
strings $6.00 per doz. 

Collars and Jewels replated, rega- 
lia repaired. 

Silk U. S. Flags, staff eagle or 
spear $25.00 up. 
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Designers and Makers ot 


Fine Furniture and Interior Finish 
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Wall Hangings 


Furniture and Decorations for the Lodge Room 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 


573 and 579 BOYLSTON ST., COPLEY SQUARE 
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The captain of every ship that sails the sea hopes 
for calm weather and steady ocean currents, ye 
there in the davits are the lite boats. . 


YOU need the protection; the ample 


benefits that you can derive 
through a membership in this Association. 


YOU owe it to yourself as a prudent, 


thoughtful man; you owe it to 
those who may depend upon you for support. 


Reliable — Ample 
Economical Protection 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. 


HON. ALBERT E. TAYLOR, Pres. NELSON H. DAVIS, Sec. 


Home Office: 168 BRIDGE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Health and Accident 


INSURANCE 


$12.00 per year $3.00 Quarterly 
For Master Masons Exclusively 
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of the surplus; the larger the surplus, 
smaller becomes your individual 
premium. 


Pay Premiums to Your Own Company 
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Craftsman 


MASONIC 
DELINQUENTS 
an phe “New Zealand Craftsman” says: 

This world would be a different world 
if all men were Masons who belong to 
Masonic Lodges.” iz 

We do not know the particular reason 
that lead our New Zealand contempor- 
ary to speak as above; but the truth of 
the assertion will not be questioned by 
anyone who believes that the principles 
of Freemasonry should be the constant 
and guiding influences of the lives of 
those who profess its tenets. 

Various influences lead men to Free- 
masonry, a society of which they can 
know very little before they enter its 
door, and perhaps not much more for a 
long time afterwards. Some men are at- 
tracted to Freemasonry by the oppor- 
tunity it offers for extension of acquaint- 
ance and the probability of business bene- 
fit. Some are drawn by its social fea- 
tures and its reputed charitable work, 
and some undoubtedly are led by curi- 
osity to learn what Freemasonry is in 
reality, and what the mysterious secret 
is that is supposed to be hidden from the 
knowledge of the world. 

Whatever the influence that brings a 
new member into a lodge he immediately 
begins a life of new opportunity and 
new responsibility. This knowldege may 
not come to him at once, and may never 
come to him at all without the ass 
of the lodge and its officers. This is an 
important statement and should be un- 
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derstood for it explains why one imitiate 
is profoundly impressed with the great- 
ness of Freemasonry and another sees in 
it nothing but an unmeaning and tiresome 
formality. This difference in results is in 
consequence of the more or less perfect 
rendering of the work; and note, the 
perfection we have in mind is, not that 
every word must be accurately recited, 
but that those who speak must believe 
in the truth of Masonic principle as a 
means of human uplift. The teachings 
of Freemasonry are beautiful in senti- 
ment—perfect in morality and God-like 
mm practice. 

This idea of Freemasonry cannot be 
impressed on the mind of a new Mason 
if it is belied by the conduct of those 
who have charge of its work. If the 
influence of the morality. the charity and 
the fraternalism, which is inculcated by 
Masonic teachings, is offset by profanity, 
immorality and dishonesty of the teach- 
er, or even by levity and lack of sin- 
cerity in presenting its principles, there 
is great probability that the neophite will 
neglect Masonry without even knowing 
the greatness of his loss. 

Turning now to the statement with 
which we started: “This world would be 
a different world if all men were Masons 
who belong to a Masonic Lodge.” 

We must conclude that those who are 
not considered Masons are so because 
they do not understand what Masonry 
means or because they wilfully disobey 
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its requirements. As a Methodist broth- 
er remarked about a back-slider of his 
faith: “They were not realiy converted” 
when they were admitted to Freemason- 
ry. They did not understand that the 
practice of Freemasonry means service 


a well known fact that many Freemasons 
never read a Masonic Periodical. They 
do not know what they miss and many 
do not care to know. Their idea of Free- 
masonry is wholly on the physical plain, 
the social pleasures, the gratification of 
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selfish motives. There was never but 
one reason for the regulation, that was 
to prevent unworthy men from entering 
Masonry through some lodge distant 
from the place where their character 
could be readily investigated. This rea- 
son no longer holds good ; modern means 


There is a feeling among Masons that 
most frequently a refusal to grant a re- 
lease of jurisdiction is just an example 
of arbitrary power and not a desire to 
promote the advancement of Freemason- 
ry. If such is the case it is surely a 
strong argument in favor of a concur- 


of communication would prevent any 


iti e all y can understand. | . 7 : - : 
ambition jare all they: ¢ ae chance of deception in this direction. 


They do not realize that Masonry under- 
stood will broaden their ideas of duty | 
to humanity and make service of others 
a pleasure. Such men will work vigor- 
ously for the material prosperity of a 
body under their charge, for they are 
working for personal popularity, but 
when the term of office is completed, and 
the jewel won, they are seen only on 
special occasions. If by chance they 
have subscribed for a Masonic periodical 
for the purpose of popularity during 
their office-holding period, at its end, they 
drop the publication without comment. 
It is a pleasant thought, that such are in 
the minority, and more so, that a grow- 
ing desire for a more general spread of 
Masonic knowledge is being shown in 
almost every direction. 


and service that is not confined exclus- 
ively to the Masonic household. 

If all members of lodges reached the 
best ideal of good Masons what should 
we see? First, in every lodge, harmony, 
good-fellowship and genuine charity. We 
should find human intercourse expressed 
in honest business, upright lives and 
helpfulness of the unfortunate. We 
should find encouragement of the prin- 
ciple of peace between men and nations. 
Freemasonry offers no encouragement to 
oppression or warfare. It is the antith- 
esis of every form of selfishness. It 
does not approve militarism or education 
in the science of butchery. It does shine 
in the sentiment of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men. When all mem- 
bers of Masonic Lodges reach this stand- 
ard of thought there will be no more 
complaint of Masonic un faithfulness. 


rent jurisdiction of all lodges under the 
direction of their own grand lodge. 


I Heard the Red-Bird Singing 


Ina Lord MecDavitt 


I heard the Red-Bird singing 
High on the cedar-bough ; 
My heart leaped to the measure, 

I hear it ringing now. 
I heard the Red-Bird si ging 
Upon the cedar-bough! 


MASONIC 
JURISDICTION 

Several brethren have expressed ap- 
proval of our remarks in last month’s 
“Craftsman Comments” regarding Lodge 
Jurisdiction over Candidates for the de- 
grees. We are glad the subject attracts 
attention. In whatever light it is consid- 
cred an impartial verdict must be: make 
the way open and clear for a good man to 
enter any lodge that suits his convenience 
or whose members desire to have him. 
This opinion is becoming more wide- 
spread all the time. Sometimes it has 
been aroused by obstruction placed in 
the way of a friend who wishes to enter 
a lodge not in the district of his resi- 
dence, sometimes the opinion is the con- 
clusion of an impartial consideration of 
what includes all those above, a purpose the subject. As we have before said, 
to make men think. Real knowledge al- there is no longer need of this regula- 
ways comes from the man who thinks. tion. Its abolishment would remove a 
Real work is always the fruit of thought. cause of contention and ill-feeling be- 
We do not expect Masons to agree with tween members of lodges. There would 
all that is written. It is of little account no longer be occasion among men who 
whether they do or not if they are willing have encountered this obstacle to believe 
to think out their own conclusion. It is that Masonic Lodges are governed by 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE PURPOSE 
OF A MASONIC PERIODICAL 

Some will say to publish news of Ma- 
sonic bodies, to report festivities, to an- 
nounce elections and the names of those 
who are exalted in official position. 
Others may say the duty of a Masonic 
Periodical is to spread a knowledge of 
the history of Freemasonry, to recount 
the facts of its growth and its experi- 
ence through centuries of its development. 
Others of a different mind will care more 
for discussion of the symbols and the 
philosophy of Freemasonry and its rela- 
tion to man’s welfare. Each of these 
motives is excellent as an inspiration for 
Masonic thought, but we prefer to name 
as the motive of a Masonic Periodical 


I heard the note of triumph— 
The wild sweet call above— 

The flame note of the forest— 
The Red-Bird’s song of love! 

I heard the Red-Bird chanting 
His wild sweet call of love! 


I heard the Red-Bird singing, 
My heart gave back its cry, 

The flame-song of the forest— 
To love and soar and die; 

I heard the Red-Bird singing, 
My heart gave back its ery! 


I heard the Red-Bird singing 
High on the cedar-bough, 
My heart leaped to the measure, 

I hear it ringing now. 
I heard the Red-Bird singing 
Upon the cedar-bough! 


—Boston Transcript. 


“Father Taylor,” Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts 


Tf a Quarterly Communication of 
the-Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
held in Concert Hall, Boston, De- 
cember 12, 1796, it was voted: 
“That the M. W. Grand Master be au- 
thorized at every annual meeting to nom- 
inate and appoint a Grand Chaplain, 
whose duty it shall be to attend the 
Grand Lodge and perform such clerical 
duties as shall be assigned to him.” 

Paul Revere was Grand Master at 
that time, having been elected for a sec- 
ond term of office. He appointed Rev. 
Thad’s M. Harris, a noted clergyman of 
his day, as first grand chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge. Since that time seventy- 
ae clergymen have served as grand chap- 
ains. 

In 1873 Past Grand Master John T. 
Heard presented to the Grand Lodge a 
list of sixty-four chaplains, all that had 
served up to that date, with their de- 
nominational standing and term of ser- 
vice, their Place of residence and sketch 
of their lives. These brethren repre- 
sented the several church denominations 
as follows : Unitarian, 20; Episcopalian, 
16; Trinitarian Congregationalists, 9; 
Universalists, 9; Methodist Episcopal, 
5; Baptists, 4; Christian Baptists, 1. 

The clergymen who have served as 
Grand Chaplains, have from first to last 
been distinguished for their high charac. 
ter, moral influence and great learning. 
The sketches of their lives which occupy 
more than 200 pages of the Grand Lodge 
Proceedings must have required long 
and patient research on the part of M. 
W. Brother Heard and-make a valuable 
contribution to Grand Lodge history in 
Massachusetts. There is scarcely ‘one 
whose life story would fail as an inspira- 
tion for especial consideration. We have 
selected one whose unfailing loyalty to 
his faith, whose bold and original meth- 
ods and whose unique and quaint ex- 
pressions, but with all generous and lov- 
ing heart for his fellowman, has placed 
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his name in especial brightness on the 
Honor Roll of Massachusetts Masons. 

To the Brethren of a past generation 
it is hardly necessary to mention the 
name of this Brother, Rev. Edward T. 
Taylor,” the sailor preacher, or as he was 
best known in his latter days, “Father 
Taylor,” as the one we select for men- 
tion in this paper, the facts are taken 
from the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge. 

Edward T. Taylor was born in Rich- 
mond, Va., December 25, 1793. He had 
little knowledge of his parents. He was 
brought up on a place near the city by 
a lady to whom he had been given in 
charge. One day, when he was about 
seven years old, he was picking up chips 
for his foster-mother, when a sea captain 
passed by, and asked him if he did not 
wish to be a sailor. He jumped at the 
offer, never finished picking up his chips 
nor returned into the house to bid his 
friends “good-bye,” but gave himself to 
the stranger without fear or thought. 

Then began a life which continued for 
ten years, through every variety of that 
stormy experience. He seldom spoke of 
this period of his life, and hardly a 
memory of it remains. It was a blank. 
Referring to his childhood, he remem- 
bered a love for preaching in that early 
boyhood, and especially for a sort 
that afterwards attracted him, and in 
which he was always successful. He 
used to preach funeral sermons over 
dead chickens and kittens. Tle would 
gather the negro boys and girls about 
him, and discourse in most pathetic and 
forcible language on the life and death 
of the departed. If he could not bring 
them to tears by his oratory, he failed 
not to avail himself of the whip, and 
lashed them to appropriate grief over 
his chickens and his sermon. This way 
of making mourners and sympathetic 
listeners was afterwards maintained and 
continued in the whip his tongue so oft- 
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en applied to those who did not suit- 
ably respond to his persuasive efforts. 
When a bronzed youth of seventeen, he 
entered the port of Boston. Whether 
he had previously visited this city or not, 
we cannot learn. Perhaps he had be- 
come familiar with its features; per- 
haps he was strolling through it for the 
first time. : 

Boston was then a lively little seaport, 
of only about thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Its business center was Dock 
Square,—the crowded market place,— 
whose little size, irregular, triangular 
shape, and dingy, drop-down buildings, 
made it closely resemble the market 
places of old Iuropean towns. 

Hanover Street and Cornhill—now 
Washington Street—were its chief thor- 
oughfares. Tremont Street was lined 
with residences hidden in gardens, as 
those of oldest Cambridge are to-day, 
but are fast ceasing to be. Old South 
was well up town; Summer Street was 
a haunt of retired gentlemen and retiring 
lovers, who did their soft whisperings 
and languishing promenades under its 
green shadows. The rest of the town was 
a setni-wilderness. The Common was a 
cow pasture; a few houses fronted it on 
the north and east; and the negro quar- 
ters were thrust away behind these Bea- 
con hill lords, in dirt and infamy. 

The streets, with one or two excep- 
tions, were paveless lanes and alleys, 
choked with traffic and dust. The whole 
city was a narrow belt stretching along 
the shore, and going back only a few 
rods from the yet unwalled sea. Two 
long wharves were thrust out over the 
mud left bare by the ebbing tide; a new 
and stately brick block covered one of 
these, while crafts of all seas and flags 
hugged their sides, and made them live- 
lier even than they are to-day. 

Adjoining one of these wharves lay 
an unknown vessel, with its unknown 
captain,cargo and port of departure, that 
had among its unknown sailors one that 
has since become so well known. The 
brown, tough, wiry lad, then already 
“Known to every star and every wind 
that blows.” but utterly unknown of 
men, and seemingly unknown almost of 
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his parents and his God, left his craft 
in his sailor costume, and_ strolled 
through the streets of the small but ac- 
tive commercial metropolis of his coun- 
try, on a pleasant evening in the autumn 
of 1811. : 

He used to relate this incident as fol- 
lows: 

“I was walking along Tremont Street, 
and the bell of the Park Street Church 
was tolling. I put in; and, going to the 
door, I saw the port was full. I up | 
helm, unfurled topsail, and made for the 
gallery, entered safely, doffed cap or 
pennant, and scud under bare pole to 
the corner pew. There I hove to, and 
came to anchor. The old man, Dr. Grif- 
fin was just naming his text, which was, 
‘But he lied unto him.’ 

“As he went on and stated item after 
item,—how the devil lied to men, and 
how his imps led them into sin—I said 
a hearty ‘Amen;’ for I knew all about 
it. I had seen and felt the whole of it. 

“Pretty soon he unfurled the main- 
sail, raised the topsail, run up the pen- 
nants to free breeze; and I tell you, the 
old ship Gospel never sailed more pros- 
perously. The salt spray flew in every 
direction ; but more especially did it run 
down my checks. I was melted. Every 
one in the house wept. Satan had to 
strike sail; his guns were dismounted or 
spiked ; his various light crafts, by which 
he led sinners captive, were all beached ; 
and the Captain of the Lord’s host rode 
forth conquering and to conquer. I was 
young then. T said, ‘Why can’t I preach 
so? I'll try it?” 

Mr. Taylor was early attracted to 
Freemasonry: he joined Corner-Stone 
Todge at Duxbury, and received his de- 
grees, according to its records, March 
6, 1820. His friend and brother Hon. 
Seth Sprague, Jr., was the Master of 
the Lodge at the time of his initiation. 
He loved this body to the day of his 
death. In the troubled days of the anti- 
Masonic excitement, when many Lodges 
were abandoned, when many withdrew 
from the Order, and when members 
sometimes slunk into meetings hastily, 
and with caps pulled down over their 
faces, Brother Taylor used to strut into 
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the entrance of the hall with his 
hat thrust back on his head, hung “on 
the organ of obstinacy.” 

When his conference, in order to avoid 
occasion for stumbling, had adopted a 
resolution not to participate in any public 
Masonic celebration for the coming year, 
the young obstinate marched all the more 
boldly in the processions; and Bishop 
Hedding, in half despair at his incor- 
rigibility, and that of his comrades in 
popularity, peculiarity and devotion to 
the cause, John Newland Maffit, partly 
petulent at their disobedience, and partly 
pleased at their pluck, said, “Eddy and 
Johnny will wear their aprons in’ spite 
of us.” 

He was afterwards a member of Co- 
lumbian Lodge, Boston, constant in his 
attendance, and always welcome. His 
prayer at the opening of this Lodge, 
made when anti-Masonic excitement 
swelled high, has been _ repeated 
thousands of times: “Bless this glorious 
Order; bless its friends; yes, bless its 
enemies, and make their hearts as soft 
as their heads.” 

He was also a Knight Templar of the 
Boston Commandery, and took especial 
pride in its stately array, the rich blank 
uniform and lordly cap and plume mak- 
ing him look and feel most knightly. As 
he marched in its processions his step 
unusually haughty, even for his haughty 
nature. i 

He loved the Odd Fellows, too, join- 
ing Suffolk Lodge at Boston; and when 
the oath of allegiance to this Order was 
administered to him, he took it with 
this qualification, uttered in his sturdiest 
tones: “Unless this obligation shall con- 
flict with the paramount qualifications of 
Freemasonry.” In his journeyings in 
Europe and in the East these associa- 


tions were more than once of signal ser- 
vice. 

On a Sabbath just before his death 
he dressed himself in full Masonic re- 
galia, and seated himself at the window. 
Perhaps his mind was wandering, but it 
wandered among scenes and companions 
that he loved. 

The order “Return to the dust out of 
which thou art taken” fell on Father 
Taylor many years before it was accom- 
plished. Not less than ten years was his 
leaf in withering. Journeys and other 
reliefs delayed its fall; but it gradually 
ripened, despite all attempts to prevent 
it, and its autumn richness of color 
leagues, before he consented to abandon 
the quarter-deck; even then he would 
play captain to these captains, and, sit- 
ting in his pulpit, nod defiance or ap- 
proval or, if his dislike rose still higher, 
would tell the congregation in plain 
terms not to mind the words they had 
heard. Some of these interruptions 
are more amusing to read than they 
were to hear, especially by those who 
were their victims. Thus, as a venerable 
and especially beloved friend, who re- 
lieved the vacant hours of: a superan- 
nuated ministry with the cultivation of 
grapes, announced as his text, “I am 
the true vine,” and began by saying 
“There are some vines that will not bear 
good grape.” “That’s so,” breaks in 
Father Taylor, “you sold me one of that 
sort.” 

Great patience was necessary in the 
management of Father Taylor during 
the failing years of his life. Tis mind 
was disordered, but his will was as de- 
termined as ever. The end came at last. 
He died April 5 (6), 1871. The sailor 
went out, as a sailor would, with the 
ebb tide, just as it turned. 


The Masonic Quest 


Haig Adadourian 


Haig Adadourian 


Passing by the house of a friend some 
time ago, I saw the lady of the house 
in front of the building. Evidently she 
was searching for a lost article. Notic- 
ing signs of inquiry on my face, the lady 
said that her little nephew had lost a 
silver dollar there that morning and that 
she was trying to find it. I, too, was 
forthwith intensely interested in the 
quest as if I was the loser of the dollar 
and began to do my level best to re- 
cover the lost article. 

That prosaic incident set me to thinking. 
“Humanity is constantly engaged in a sort 
of quest,” said I to myself. And with the 
eye of my mind I could see a host of eager 
seekers—philosophers, inventors, inves- 
tors, miners, explorers, laborers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, clerks, profession- 
als, amateurs, hobbyists, lobbyists, poli- 
ticians, militarists, pacifists, suffragists, 
robbers, beggars, pickpockets, capitalists, 
pleasurers, ambitionists, vacationists, con- 
valescents, sensualists, students, educa- 
tors, reformers, preachers and so on to 
end of the almost interminable list. All 
sorts and conditions of men and women, 
people of all colors and climes, constitut- 
ing an endless procession, are engaged 
in all sorts of quest, wise and otherwise. 

Comparatively speaking, Masons con- 
stitute only a small part of this world- 
wide army of seekers. Nevertheless, 
they are an important part and, the ob- 
ject of their quest being of the highest 
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intrinsic value, it will be interesting as 
well as instructive to know what they 
are seeking. 

The first object of the Masonic quest 
is the establishment in earth of the reign 
of righteousness. Masonry is more than 
a local affair; more than a sectional so- 
ciety and more than a national, fraternal 
organization ; it is a universal institution 
bent on cementing the population of the 
world in brotherly love, endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the fraternal spirit in 
the bond of peace. Masonry seeks to 
accomplish all this. With heart and soul 
it is in the work; not with the blare of 
the trumpets and the flare of the torches, 
but quietly and steadfastly has it been la- 
boring. Gigantic, indeed, is its task, but, 
despite the unfraternal, nay, the frat- 
ricidal doings of the day, Masonry has 
reason to believe that its endeavors will 
ultimately be crowned with success and 
the reign of righteousness will rule the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

But what is the reign of righteous- 
ness? It is the readjustment of the so- 
cial order according to the divine law. 
It is simply the business, the commerce, 
the industry, the governments and the 
social conditions of the world freed from 
avarice, greed, injustice and dishonesty 
and inspired with the spirit of love and 
service. Masonry seeks to bring this 
about; it has set its heart upon its ac- 
complishment. And yet this is only part 
of its set purpose. The universal reign 
of righteousness is impossible without 
righteousness in the hearts and lives of 
individuals constituting the human socie- 
ty. The world is what the individuals 
make it. Therefore, Masonry tries to 
bring that glorious reign into the private 
lives of all its members. Adopting one 
of the most significant sayings of the 
Great Master, Masonry says to each and 
every one of its devotees, “The reign of 
righteousness is within vou,” and 
straightway proceeds to establish it with- 
in them. And faith or trust in God is 
the foremost element in that internal 
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reign that Masonry affirms or empha- 
sizes. Faith is not something indefinable, 
as Daniel Webster said eloquence was. 
We have a splendid definition of it by 
the most learned of all sacred writers. 
Here is how he defines faith: “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

Having implanted in the soul of man 
this essential element of life—faith in 
God, faith in man, faith in the might of 
right, faith in the greatness of truth and 
in its ultimate prevalence and faith in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness over 
iniquity—Masonry proceeds with its next 
quest, namely, to impart to its devotees an 
understanding of the things of God. 
Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish. The students of Masonry are bent 
on obtaining or finding this vision. 
“Light” and “more light” is what they 
“most desire.” And the teachings of the 
Masonic philosophy, symbolism and im- 
agery are well designed to impart this 
‘light.” And he who seeks it with the 
whole heart shall find it. I asked the Sage 
for some motto sweet, some rule of life 
by which to guide my feet. I asked and 
paused. He answered soft and low, 
“God's will to know.’ Will knowledge, 
hen, suffice, O Sage?” I cried. But ere 
1e question into silence died, the answer 
ame: “Nay, this remember, too—God’s 
vill to do.” Once more T asked, “Ts 
lere more to tell?” And once again 
he answer sweetly fell: “Yes! this one 
hing, all others above—God’s will to 
ove.” 

This, then, is the chief quest of Ma- 
onry—to establish the reign of right- 
sousness in the individual heart and in 
he affairs of the world, to implant faith 
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and to iimpart vision, light, knowledge, 
and understanding concerning the things 
of God and touching the regulation ot 
man’s daily conduct. And kiwing, do- 
ing and loving the will of God men shall 
live not simply as the servants or bond- 
slaves of a Divine Master, but also as 
the obedient children of a loving H¢eaven- 
ly Father. Joy instead of fear, liberty 
instead of thraldom, certainty instead of 
doubt, strength instead of weakness, in- 
creasing light instead of unceasing dark- 
ness, and peace instead of tumult shall 
be their lot. And as they pursue their 
earthly pilgrimage “facing the east.” 
they shall find “new mercies, new ble: 
ings, new light on the way, new cour 
new hope and new strength for each day ; 
new notes of thanksgiving, new chords 
of delight, new praise in the morning, 
new songs in the night, new wine in the 
chalice, new altars to raise, new fruit 
for the Master, new garments of praise, 
new gifts from His treasure, new smiles 
from His face, new streams from the 
fountain of infinite grace, new stars for 
their crowns and new tokens of love, 
new gleams of glory that wait them 
above.” Is a Mason justified in expect- 
ing so much in his quest of the best? 
Te certainly is. The diligent seeker is 
sure to find many a_ treasure-trove 
“here below” to reward his efforts. But 
the delightful surprises that await him 


“above” are beyond any human compre- 


aension. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard; neither have entered into the 
yeart of man, the things which God hath 


prepared for them that love Him.” This 


is the quest of the best and this is the 
Masonic quest, and it is worth every ef- 
fort it costs. 


Two Aprons of 


Gen. Lafayette’s Apron 


MONG many valuable and intérest- 

ing articles in the possession of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts are two aprons, one worn by 
Marquis de Lafayette, the other by Gen- 
eral Joseph Warren. 

Our readers may be interested in 
knowing how they became the property 
of the Grand Lodge. 

At a Quarterly Communication of the 
Grand Lodge, (the exact fortieth anni- 
versary of which will occur at the Com- 
munication which will be: held on the 
9th of June, next), the two aprons were 
presented with interesting information 
regarding their history. The Lafayette 
Apron was presented by Brother Francis 
C. Whiston of Boston, who was toast- 
master at the banquet following the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, June 17, 1825. In address- 
ing the Grand Lodge, Brother Whiston 
said in part: ss 

“Fifty years ago, it was my privilege 
and very great pleasure to be numbered 
with that countless throng assembled on 
Bunker Hill, to witness the laying of the 
corner stone of that noble monument 
erected to commemorate the brave deeds 
of that invincible band of heroes and 
patriots, who, upon that very hill fifty 
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Historic Value 


years before, made the first formidable 
armed resistance to British oppression 
* kK &  * and where our most worthy 
Grand Master, the illustrious statesman, 
patriot and soldier, Joseph Warren, of- 
fered his precious young life, a sacrifice 
upon the altar of his country’s liberties. 
Assembled there upon that occasion were 
the surviving heroes of our Revolution, 
conspicuous among them, stood the dig- 
nified form of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
the early and devoted friend of Wash- 
ington. At the close of the ceremony, 
and after the delivery of the magnificent 
oration by Daniel Webster, the Masonic 
portion of the assembly unclothed, pre- 
paratory to proceeding to what was more 
properly known as Bunker Hill, where 
a sumptuous dinner was partaken of by 
several thousand persons. As my posi- 
tion, as one of the marshals of the day, 
gave me the opportunity of being near 
the person of General Lafayette, I re- 
ceived from him, in that graceful, bland, 
and affable manner so peculiar to him- 
self, the Masonic apron he had worn 
during the ceremonies of the day, and 
which T have faithfully preserved as a 
valuable memento of that great man, 
and the interesting and important event 
it serves to call to remembrance. But, 
as I shall, in all human probability, soon 
reach the end of my mortal journey, and 
be compelled to leave the care of this 
precious relic in other hands, it occurred 
to me that I could find no safer, or more 
appropriate place of deposit than the 
archives of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, and will, therefore, Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master, with your per- 
Mission, commit it -to your custody, that it 
may be placed with your other valuable 
mementos and records.” * * * * * * He 
also at the same time presented “the 
toasts, and the remarks connected there- 
with, offered at the dinner table, by the 
President and orator of the day, Daniel 
Webster, and by General Lafayette, the 
most distinguished guest of the occasion, 
—each in the handwriting of their re- 
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spective authors, and which were handed 
me, as toastmaster, on that occasion, at 
the time of their delivery, by these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.” 

The history of the apron owned and 
worn by General Joseph Warren was 
given to the Grand Lodge by Grand 
Master Percival L. Everett, who said: 

“A short time since I learned that the 
apron worn and owned by our illustri- 
ous Past Grand Master Major-General 
Joseph Warren, was worn by our late 
Brother Capt. Josiah Sturgis at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the Washing- 
ton Monument at the National Capital. 

In his address before a large multi- 
tude of Brethren and others assembled 
on that occasion, and previous to the 
ceremonies of laying the corner stone, 
the Grand Master of the District of Co- 
lumbia alluded to this apron in the fol- 
lowing words (he himself wearing the 
apron which had belonged to Washing- 
ton) :— 

This grand and imposing assemblage 
is, at this moment, graced and honored 
with the presence of the Royal Arch 
apron, owned and worn by General Jo- 
seph Warren, who fell at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the first heroic martyr of 
high rank who poured out his blood in 
the cause of American liberty. 

General Warren was Grand Master of 
Masons in America. The apron to which 
I have alluded is now in the posses- 
sion of a worthy Brother of the Craft, 
who has journeyed from Boston to this 
city to join in these ceremonies, and has 
brought with him that sacred relic of the 
past, that the name of Warren, immor- 
talized by his patriotism, his valor, and 
his early but glorious death, might be 
associated here in the never-to-be-for- 
gotten ceremonies of this day, with the 


Influence of 
David I. Mills, Gr. 


“The peace and harmony which per- 
vades the Lodges of our jurisdiction is 
a matter of gratification and pleasure, 
and indicates a zeal and interest, where 


Gen. Joseph Warren’s Royal Arch Apron 


name of Washington. Wreathe them to- 
gether in your memories, my Brethren, 
in an unfading chaplet, and wear them 
in your hearts!” 

This apron was presented by the heirs 
of General Warren to Hon. Benjamin 
Russell, who was not only a very active 
and zealous Mason,—having held the 
high position of Grand Master of this 
Grand Lodge for three years,—but one 
of the most prominent men in New Eng- 
land. * * # * Past Grand Master 
Russell presented this apron to Captain 
Josiah Sturgis, who for some years 
commanded the United States Revenue 
Cutter stationed at this port. On exam- 
ining the will of Brother Sturgis, at the 
Probate Court, I found the following 
paragraph (my object being to procure 
this apron for the Grand Lodge if pos- 
sible) : “IT will and bequeath to the heirs 
of the Honorable Benjamin Russell, a 
Royal Arch Mason’s apron, formerly his 
property, to be by them presented to 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts if 
they deem it necessary to do so.” 


Freemasonry 
Lodge of Arkansas 


each seems trying to emulate the other, 
in ‘Who best can work and best agree.’ ” 

With Europe torn asunder by one of 
the most destructive and unreasonable 
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wars the world has known, death 
and suffering on every side, we are en- 
joying peace and prosperity under the 
protection of the greatest government 
ever constructed by human minds, in a 
country of patriotism, freedom and ra- 
tional liberty, upon which our Heavenly 
*ather has showered His greatest bless- 
ings. 

The principles upon which Freema- 
sonry is builded are as eternal and un- 
changeable as is the God we worship, 
and upon them He has placed the stamp 
of His Divine approval. 

The passing centuries have laid waste 
many of the greatest creations of man’s 
ingenuity, but this great moral structure 
grows in strength and influence and has 
taken position as one of the great har- 
monizing agencies of life, confirming the 
fact of the ‘Fatherhood of God and Bro- 
therhood of Man.’ 

This Great Brotherhood stands as the 
champion of human rights, and among 
the patriots who were instrumental in 
laying the foundation for freedom, equal- 
ity and toleration in our own fair land, 
and by their efforts gave us this great 
government, none were more zealous 
than the Brother who wore the apron of 
a Master Mason. Masonry and religion 
are so elc interwoven as to be re- 
ciprocal. ch has its own individual 
part to perform, and neither can assume 
the duties of the other. But taken to- 
gcther, they comprehend our entire duty 
to God and humanity, Honorable and 
upright conduct in the affairs of life are 
requirements Masonry exacts from her 
membership and teaches loyalty in 
friendship, honesty in business, love and 
devotion to home and country and rever- 
ence for obedience to our Father in 
Heaven. We should exercise charity 
for the weakness of humanity and re- 
member the judgment we mete to others 
in like manner shall our own deeds be 
measured. It is too often the case when 
‘human hounds’ bay after some unfor- 


tunate man or woman who has fallen, 
we are influenced to join the ‘pack’ by 
what we think a righteous indignation. 
Better help to drive these ‘bloodthirsty 
creatures’ back into their kennels and 
rebuke the Phariseeism of self-righteous- 
ness as did our Christ, the ‘gentle Naza- 
rene.’ 


We should be frank and open with our 
Brethren, and if a Brother has com- 
mitted a wrong, privately admonish him 
in a true Masonic spirit with a desire 
to correct his faults; do not secretly put 
in circulation some damaging report 
which may prove an injury to him and 
debase the dignity of .our profession. 
‘We shall pass this way but once,’ and 
if I can show some kindness to one in 
need or comfort some fellow being, let 
me do it now, that he may have the op- 
portunity of enjoying the roses that may 
be scattered in the pathway of his life, 
and T experience the happiness and sat- 
isfaction which proceeds from deeds of 
kindness unselfishly performed. If we 
do this we may indeed worthily wear 
the white lambskin apron and stand be- 
fore the world as an upright Mason. 


Let us each carefully consider our 
lives and determine if we are living by 
the lessons taught us, and if we are 
making proper use of our opportunities. 

If we properly appreciate and_prac- 
tise the great principles of Freemasonry, 
our sympathy and judgment is broad- 
ened, our moral and intellectual beings 
are elevated, and if we possess the truth 
the world will know it by our daily wall 
and conversation. 

The highest ideals of life are not too 
far removed but a Mason should strive 
to attain them. The true grandeur of 
humanity is in moral elevation, and the 
evidence of that grandeur is the effort 
made to diffuse happiness among our 
fellowmen and to cultivate love and jus- 
tice and thereby touch the chord which 
‘makes the whole world akin.’ ” 


Curtis 


Curtis Guild, 33°. 


ELDOM has the death of any man 
of public position caused a more 
wide spread or a more profound 
sorrow than that of Curtis Guild 
which occurred Tuesday, April 6th, at 
his late home in Boston. He was a man 
of the people and loved by all. His 
name was always identified with every 
movement for the public good. He 
sought the welfare of the unfortunate 
children of poverty; he as earnestly 
strove for the rights of the prosperous. 
He had a warm heart, a great intellect 
and was a most industrious worker,— 
indeed, it may be his life was shortened 
by his zeal in laboring for the multitude 
of interests that claimed his attention. 
We shall not attempt to relate the his- 
tory of his life and work. The papers 
of the country have proclaimed his fame 
and all unite in testimony of praise. He 
was a Boston boy, born February 2, 
1860, son of Curtis Guild, the founder 
and publisher of the “Commercial Bulle- 
tin.” He was educated at Chauncy Hall 
School, which was a long time the most 
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Guild 


famous boys’ school in Boston. He en- 
tered Harvard College with the class of 
1881, and graduated with honors. 


After graduation, he made a tour of 
Europe. On his return home he en- 
tered the service of the “Commercial 
Bulletin” in an humble position. He 
went from one position to another and 
when his father died came into posses- 
sion of the paper. 


He took an interest in politics at an 
early period in his life and honors fol- 
lowed rapidly. He was made chairman 
of the Republican State convention in 
1895, and the following year was chosen 
delegate-at-large from Massachusetts at 
the Republican National convention. He 
was one of the vice presidents of the con- 
vention. 

Without referring to the stages of his 
political progress we may say in 1905, 
1906 and 1907 he was Governor. He 
proved to be one of the most popular 
Governors the Bay State ever had. His 
genial manner made him friends in all 
ranks, and his ability was unquestioned. 

In 1910 he was sent to Mexico as a 
special ambassador, and he did good 
work there. 

In July, 1911, he was sent to Russia as 
ambassador. He made a host of friends 
abroad and was decorated with the order 
of the Grand Cordon, order of St. Alex- 
ander Nevski, by Russia, and a Grand 
Officer of the Crown of Italy by King 
Humbert. 

He returned home in 1913 and devoted 
his time to the “Commercial Bulletin,” 
and his articles on various questions, 
particularly the railroad situation in 
New England, have been read with great 
interest. 

Curtis Guild was a good Freemason. 
His father’s influence may have lead his 
mind in the direction of Freemasonry, 
but whether it was that or because he 
saw in the social and charitable features 
of the Order the forces that create help- 
ful lives and good citizens and was thus 
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directed to the door of Freemasonry, we 
cannot say. He was made a Mason in 
Columbian Lodge. He was a member 
of St. Andrews R. A. Chapter, Boston 
Council, Boston Commandery K. T., and 
of the bodies of Scottish Rite Masonry 
that met in Boston. He was an honor- 
ary thirty-third Mason. He gave as 
much time to Freemasonry as his many 


other duties would permit and at the last 
meeting of his Chapter, previous to his 
death, was present and made an address. 
It is hard to become reconciled to the 
loss of a man with his large capacity, 
his great heart, and power for useful- 
ness in the world. We must say that it 
is right even though we cannot under- 
stand the reason. 


Masonic Periodicals 


The general prosperity which has at- 
tended the craft during the last few 
years, throughout the several state juris- 
dictions, is attributable in a great 
measure to the influence wielded by 
Masonic publications. As a means ot 
disseminating light and information to 
the craft, they cannot be overestimated, 
and I would be derelict in my duty did 

not urge upon you, Masters and War- 

ens, here assembled, and through you 
to the brethren of your respective lodges, 
the importance of extending to them 
your cordial and liberal support. Those 
of us who have groped our way from 
the Masonic pavement, through the mid- 
dle chamber of the sanctum sanctorum, 
Without any other light or information 
than that contained in the usual text- 
book, can fully appreciate the advantages 
of today, compared with those of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The present time 
affords greater facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the science, philosophy, 


history and symbolism of Masonry than 
ever before enjoyed. We live in an age 
of progress—in a day and generation 
when all great truths are investigated; 
and it is essentially necessary to our social 
and moral development that we should 
examine and consider for ourselves. The 
mere acquisition of a knowledge of the 
usual modes of recognition is far from 
being all that is required at our hands. 
We have voluntarily assumed great and 
important duties, which cannot be per- 
formed with any degree of credit to 
ourselyes or honor to the fraternity, 
without thoroughly comprehending all 
that appertains thereto. The Masonic 
periodicals of the day, so far as I have 
examined, are of a high character, de- 
voted exclusively to propagating a knowl- 
edge of the art. They are within the 
reach of all, and should be liberally sup- 
ported—Extract from annual address of 
T. McF. Patton, G. M. of Oregon. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


of Hugh De Payens 


Commandery, K. T., Melrose, Mass. 


Percy W. Witherell 


) event in the history of Free- 
masonry in the city of Melrose, 

NW Mass., has surpassed in inter- 
est the commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Hugh de Payens Commandery, 
K. T. The celebration occurred Satur- 
day, March 25th. The exercises’ were 
conducted in the commodious Masonic 
suilding and were witnessed by a large 
and interested company of 300 members 
and friends of the Commandery. Many 
prominent Fraters were present, inelud- 
ing Grand Commander Walter F’. Med- 
ding, Grand Captain General William 1H. 
Emerson, Past Grand Commanders Wil- 
liam H. H. Soule and Freeman C. Her- 
sey, Charles E. Prior, G. W., and Charles 
FE. Pierce, P. G. Std. B. The Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter was represented by 
Grand High Priest Eugene A. Holton 
and the Grand Council of Royal and Se- 
lect Masters by Most Ill. Grand Master 
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William H. L. Odell and Martin J. 
Pleschinger, G. M. of C. There were 
many other distinguished representatives 
of commanderies in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. There was also one from Maine, 
Rt. Eminent Ralph W. Crockett, grand 
commander of the Grand Commandery of 
that state, who was cordially welcomed. 
The program began with a banquet at 
which Eminent Commander Percy W. 
Witherell presided, seated near him were 
the heads of the three Massachusetts 
grand bodies, as well as the grand com- 
mander of Maine. The chairman ex- 
tended a welcome to the company and 
expressed his delight at the large num- 
ber from other commands who had aided 
by their presence in the happy outcome 
of the observance. 

The historical sketch, under the title 
“Memories of Hugh de Payens Com- 
mandery,” was read by Past Commander 
Oliver A. Roberts, and was a compre- 
hensive review of what had been done by 
the commandery in its half-century. He 
acknowledged the aid given by Recorder 
Sawyer in compiling the story. 


Oliver A. Roberts 
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-\ more extended notice of the address 
of Past Commander Roberts will follow. 

Three of the charter members of the 
Commandery still survive, two of them, 
Charles C. Dike and Eugene H. Bow- 
ditch, were present and received from the 
hand of Em. Commander Witherell fifty 
year diplomas ; that intended for HenryC. 
Miller, the other living charter member, 
will be forwarded to him. Another inter- 
esting incident of the anniversary was rec- 
ognition of a group of patriarchs, the 
seven oldest in point of years in the 
commandery, six of them having seen 
more than fourscore years. The list in- 
cludes Charles C. Dike, 88; Smith B. 
Harrington, 83; the oldest living past 
commander; James McIntire and Joel C. 
Page, 83; Levi S. Gould and F. P. Wood- 
bury, 81, and William H. Gale, 79. To 
each was given a large bunch of violets, 
and the commander announced that mem- 
bers who are on the invalid list will re- 
ceive similar attention. 

Grand Commander Medding extended 
his own congratulations, as well as those 
of the Templar army in this State, and 
Grand Commander Crockett conveyed 
the greetings of the order in Maine. 
Grand High Priest Holton spoke for the 
Capitular Rite and Grand Master Odell 
for the Cryptic Rite. 

The anniversary committee consisted 
of Commander Perey W. Witherell, Gen- 
eralissimo Sanford Crandon, Jr., Capt. 
Gen. Claude L. Allen, Past Commanders 
Elisha B. Sears, Harry Stevens, Charles 
FE. Marshall, Milton .\. Stone, Alonzo 
Hall and George O, Sheldon. 

The admirable historic address of Past 
Commander Oliver A. Roberts, from 
which the following account is compiled, 
begins with the life of him whose name 
the commandery bears—Hugh de Payens, 
the most distinguished of the crusaders of 
the twelfth century. He was the first head 
of the order of Knights Templars and 
with seven other gentlemen of France, 
he and St. Omar recruited a society to 
escort pilgrims on their way to Jeru- 
salem. They were called “Knights Tem- 
plars” because they occupied a site near 
the Jewish Temple which was given them 
in 1127 by Baldwin, King of Jerusalem. 
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They took the vow of chastity, obedience 
and poverty and were originally so poor 
that two leaders could boast of but one 
horse between them. 

“In 1127, Hugh de Payens, with sev- 
eral Knights, went to the Imperial City, 
‘was well noticed by the Pope,’ who ap- 
proved and favored the Order. At a 
special Council the rules called ‘rules of 
the poor Fellow Soldiers of Jesus Christ 
and of the Temple of Solomon’ in 72 
chapters, were confirmed by a papal edict. 

In 1128, Hugh de Payens went to 
France, and was treated with great dis- 
tinction. Grants of land and money 
were bestowed upon the Society. He 
continued his journey to England, Scot- 
land, Germany and such became the en- 
thusiasm of Christendom that kings, 
princes and nobles made large gifts to 
the Fraternity. Hugh de Payens was a 
leading soldier in the early crusade of 
1096. Courageous in battle, wise in 
council, gentle as a lamb in peace, and 
strong as a lion in war, for nearly forty 
years he was a prominent figure in the 
redemption of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the hands of the Turks. : 

Having finished his mission and laid a 
firm and glorious foundation for the So- 
ciety of Knighthood, he died in 1136, 
leaving an untarnished name as a brave 
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soldier and magnanimous Knight and an 
honored Grand Master. 

Happy and proud should that com- 
mandery be, that is enabled to bear aiong 
through the passing years, the name of so 
distinguished and exemplary a Sir Knight 
as Hugh de Payens. 

A succession of the Most Iliustrious 
leaders of the Chivalry of Europe gov- 
erned the Order from the day of Hugh 
de Payens to that of Jacques de Molay,— 
a period of two hundred years. 

During this time, the Society increased 
greatly in numbers and became possessed 
of untold wealth. In the quarrel between 
Philip, the King of France, and Pope 
Boniface seventh, the Knights sided with 
the Pope. This angered the King, and 
he determined upon the destruction of 
the Order. A new Pope, Clement, came 
into power, and he and Philip joined 
forces to annihilate the Templars. De 
Molay and sixty of his Companion 
Knights were summoned to Paris for a 
friendly conference. They brought their 

vast treasures of gold and silver, records 
and regalia. According to Sutherland, it 
required twelve horses to haul the treas- 
ure. The cupidity of King and Pope be- 
came malice, and De Molay and his Com- 
panions were thrust into prison. For 
seven years he was held a_ prisoner. 
March 18, 1313, he was led, loaded with 
chains, to a platform in front of Notre 
Dame where the Cardinal Bishop was 
waiting to receive his confession. De 
Molay had no confession to make. That 
very evening, the Grand Master of 
Knights Templars was taken to the Isle 
of the City, fastened to the stake, and 
perished in the flames. Louder than the 
crackling of the burning wood about him 
was heard his last words, “Spes mea in 
Deo est.” 
“This Molay hath borne his faculties so 

meek 

Hath been so clear in his high office 
That all the angels will cry Trumpet- 

tongued 

Against the deep damnation of his tak- 

ing off.” 
Whence came the Orders of Knight- 
hood? Is modern Templarism related to 
the order of Knighthood identified with 


Charles C. Dike 


the Crusade? Some claim that modern 
Knighthood is a lineal descendant of the 
Ancient Orders. A line of Grand Masters 
is given extending from De Molay to 
Sidney Smith in 1838. Others claim 
there is no lineal descent of modern Tem- 
plarism from the Ancient orders of 
Knighthood. Much can be said in proof 
of each claim, but the generally accepted 
idea of modern Masonic scho is that 
there is no connection. Tlistorically this 
may be true, but there is a pleasing rela- 
tion. The ancient Knights toiled, suf- 
fered and fought for the defence of the 
Christian faith; they supported poor and 
weary pilgrims on their journey to the 
Holy City. They protected innocent maid- 
ens, helpless orphans and the Christian 
religion. The modern Knight is under 
solemn obligation to do precisely the 
same things. The moderns are therefore 
related to the Ancients in sentiment, if 
not in history. 

When and where did modern Tem- 
plarism arise? We know not. Its be- 
ginning was back in the shadows to 
which we refer the beginning of Ancient 
Craft Masonry and the Royal Arch. 
Thus it was in France in 1743 and in 
Treland before 1765. Tt came from Tre- 
land and landed on Long Wharf in Bos- 
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ton in 1768 and was worked in Boston, 
August 28, 1769; in 1773 in South Caro- 
lina, in 1790 in Maryland, in 1796 in 
New York, and thence it spread over the 
States, gaining firm foothold in every 
city, and finding a home in many towns. 

In 1865 Knightly zeal and Christian 
Knighthood reached the humble village 
of Melrose where its existence has been 
one continuous chapter of peace, pros- 
perity and honor. 

The first steps for the forming of 
Hugh de Payens Commandery were 
taken March 4, 1863. Its name was 
adopted March 21, and on March 27 the 
dispensation to open and hold an En- 
campment of Knights Templars is dated. 
It bears the names of fifty-six petitioners. 

Officers under dispensation were, 


Charles C. Dame, commander; George’ 


W. Chase, generalissimo; William C. 
Morey, captain general. The first meet- 
ing for business was March 21, when 
ten applications for the Orders were re- 
ceived. 

The Charter is dated February 14, 
1866. It is signed by Rev. Charles H. 
Titus, grand master; William W. Baker, 
deputy grand master; Benjamin Dean, 


grand captain general; and Solon Thorn- 
ton, grand recorder. 

Hugh de Payens Encampment Knights 
Templars was constituted in Freemasons 
Hall, No. 10 Summer Street, Boston. 

““The occasion was one of the most 
brilliant and imposing of the kind that 
has ever taken place in this Common- 
wealth,’ said Brother Charles W. Moore 
in his magazine (vol. XXV—page 136). 
‘The attendance was equal to the full 
capacity of the large hall in which the 
ceremonies were performed. One hun- 
dred and thirty-four Templars were pre- 
sent in full regalia and not less than one 
hundred and fifty ladies, in the rich and 
varied costumes appropriate to such an 
occasion. In the center of the Hall was 
placed a large and richly adorned tri- 
angle, which avas profusely and tastefully 
decorated with choice and fragrant flow- 
ers from the conservatory of Sir Charles 
Copeland, a member of the body.’” 

The Grand Master made the following 
declaration : “By virtue of the high pow- 
er in me vested, I do now form and con- 
stitute you, my worthy brethren, into a 
just and regular Encampment of Knight 
Templars, by the distinctive title of Hugh 
de Payens Encampment, and you are 
henceforth authorized and empowered 
to open and hold a Council of Knights 
of the Tl. Order of the Red Cross, an 
Encampment of Knights of the Val. and 
Magnanimous Order of the Temple, and 
a Council of Knights of Malta, of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem—and to 
do and perform all such things as there- 
unto may appertain, conforming in all 
respects to the Constitution of theGeneral 
Grand Encampment of the United States, 
and the Constitution and General Regu- 
lations of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, under 
whose authority you act. And may the 
God of your Fathers be with you, and 
guide and direct you in all your doings !” 

The elaborate ceremonies of the occa- 
sion were followed by a sumptuous re- 
past. 

The historian of the commandery fol- 
lows its history and details its growth 
through many experiences of interest. 
He tells of the destruction of their Asy- 
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lum by fire and the erection of the new 
Masonic building now occupied. 

The change of Encampment to Com- 
mandery took place by change in the 
Grand Constitution in 1869. 

Historian Roberts has made reference 
to his address most convenient by arrang- 
ing its subjects under several headings. 
For example, “Presentation by the Com- 
mandery,” “Presentation to the Com- 
mandery,” “Visits of Inspecting Ofh- 
cers,” “Receptions of Templar Guests,” 
“Pilgrimages,” “Social = Assemblies,” 
“Ladies Nights,” “Children’s Days,” 

Official Parades” and others. 

Hugh de Payens has furnished two 
grand commanders of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island: James Sword in 1870; Winthrop 
Messenger in 1900. From March 1865 
to March 1915 there have been 1090 ap- 
plications for membership. The present 
membership is 505. The address of Past 
Commander Roberts closes with the fol- 
lowing “conclusion :” 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Templar Encampments were too few and 
the membership too small to be a mat- 
ter of historic record. But gradually 
thereafter the Order came out of the 
shadows of the past. The encampments 


grew toward each other; they grasped 
fraternal hands ; they unfurled the stand- 
ard of the cross wherever the feet of 
civilization trod ; they crossed the oceans ; 
planted their banners on the high moun- 
tains and in the deep vales. Still their 
motto “Forward” is their watchword: Still 
they stand for an open Bible; they re- 
vere the place where the Divine Master 
lay; they demand the protection of inno- 
cent maidens, helpless orphans and the 
Christian religion. They stand for all 
that is best in our civilization; for all 
that enhances the happiness and welfare 
of mankind, and for the eternal princi- 
ples upon which our Republic is founded. 

Sir Knights, the battle is on! Let 
there be no loitering in the camp; no 
delay in buckling on the armor of a 
Knight. The Turks are alert ; their plans 
are deep, their aim far reaching. They 
never sleep. The charge is to be made 
on enemies of Order, justice, toleration, 
liberty. The welfare of our country de- 
mands the zealous service of every Sir 
Knight. We are not called to bloody 
warfare where modern guns deal out 
wounds and death, but are called to the 
great duties of citizenship and the pro- 
tection of the institutions our fathers 
founded. 


All hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life 


how much smoother do 
of it. 


ye make the road 


—Horace Walpole. 


Which is the Most Ancient ? 


Dear and Wor. Bro. Ellis: 

I note article “Early Masonic Docu- 
ments” on page 208 of March 1915 issue 
of the “Craftsman.” 

You may not recall the fact that I am 
a member of the Mother Lodge, No. O., 
hence am interested in the question raised 
therein. 

The Secretary of Canongate Kilwin- 
ning, Edinburgh, showed me a petition 
of Canongate Kilwinning to Mother 
Lodge Kilwinning No. O., (dated so 
long ago that I cannot tell just when it 
was presented—but long before the ex- 
istence of the present Grand Lodge of 
Scotland) the tone of which confirms 
the belief that Mother Lodge No. O. ex- 
ercised certain prerogatives of a Grand 
Lodge. 

The discussion in Scotland of the ques- 
tion of priority resembles very closely 
the question so often raised in this coun- 
try between Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland settled 
the question in 1807 for all time, as it 
Was supposed, and assigned Mother 
Lodge her rightful place and precedence. 
(Number Nothing). 

From that time her assailants have 
been not numerous but active and the 
question is continually coming up in 
some new form and accompanied by some 
new aspects. 

I believe the latest work on the sub- 
ject was published in 1896 and contains 
the pros and cons together with a fac- 
simile of the first minute of the meet- 
ing. That is, the first of the existing 
Minutes of a meeting of “The Ancient 
Lodge of Scotland.” Translated, the 
records runs as follows: 20th Dec., 1642, 
In the Lodge of Kilwinning convened of 
the Mason Craft, the persons following, 
and enrolled themselves in said Lodge and 
submitted themselves thereunto and_ to 
the Acts and Statutes thereof. Then fol- 
low the signatures of twenty-six breth- 
ren, some of whom have given place of 


residence and all have added the mark. 
The work is by Rev. William Lee Ker, 
M. A., Minister of Kilwinning, and com- 
prises 190 pages exclusive of index and 
its main purpose as declared by its title 
is to settle this time honored question. 

Very few of us have time to take up 
such matters but if you would be kind 
enough to send me a copy of the March 
issue, 1915, I will send it to those who 
stand at the helm of Mother Lodge, Kil- 
winning, and see what they have to say 
bn the question. There is no doubt at all 
that the Mother Lodge was in existence 
long before 1642 and the claim by some 
is that she was instituted at the time the 
Abbey was built at Kilwinning, which 
was in the first half of the tweltth cen- 
tury, at which time Kilwinning was a 
place of much importance. 

My understanding of her claim is that 
she is the Mother Lodge of Scotland and 
the oldest Lodge in the world now in. 
existence. In addition to the above, un- 
less the statement in your columns quoted 
from “Brotherhood” are substantiated, 
she possesses the oldest minute of a 


meeting. Fraternally, 
Horace S. Bacon. 
Note. It may interest you to know 


that IT am the proud possessor of a gavel 
fashioned in the form of a setting maul 
with the end of the handle turned to re- 
semble a thistle, on which is a_ silver 
plate bearing the following inscription : 
MADE FROM WOOD OF OLD MOTHER LODGE 
Erected 1604, Rebuilt1779, Removed 1893 
Originally part of a vessel of the 
SPANISH ARMADA 
Wrecked on the Ayrshire Coast. 
Presented to 
Bro. Horace S. Bacon, 
as a souvenir of his visit to Kilwinning 
by 
Brother William Muir, Dupute Master, 
Mother Kilwinning 


No. O. 
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Something Out of Nothing 


There is a banker in New York, the 
head of a great trust company, who 
learned his first banking lessons in Sing 
Sing prison. He utilized his spare hours 
and made his six years of imprisonment 
Six years of learning and usefulness. 
There is a great rancher in Colorado, 
there is a great road builder, and there 
1S a great preacher, all of whom builded 
their careers while wiping out their 
sins at the Canon City prison. In every 
state in the Union will be found scores 
of Jmen and women, as ever-increasing 
legion of honor, who have graduated 
from prisons to success and power 
through the creation of Something out 


of Nothing. _ The small percentage of 
men who fail to make 


\ to n good are given 
conspicuous notice in the public press be- 


cause they have failed, but the other 
eighty percent that we never hear of— 
the men and women who have made 
good and who have created Something 
abi of mothing—these are men and wo- 
nen whose life stories ar a 

! s are stranger tha 
fiction. peerieres 

Need we dilate further? Wi 
fill countless pages y 
vas has been done by the man behind 
ne pars. The king of American short 
story writers, O, Henry, learned his 


trade within these (Columbus) very 
walls. : ; : 


! e could 
vith the romance of 


We reiterate that it is within 
er of each and every man 
in the prisons and j 
with their shame, 
out of Nothing. 
to any two men. 


the pow- 
incarcerated 
ails that blot the land 
to create Something 
No one rule can apply 


Awake from lethargy, emancipate 
your thoughts from constant dwelling on 
the morbid, the lewd and vengeful, Took 
keenly about you, whether on farm, on 
roads or in shops and rise above your 
surroundings. When you have done that 
you have commenced to create Some- 
thing out of Nothing. 

You would be charmed with the fine 
philosophy and valuable lessons of real 
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life often contained in the editorials of 
The Leavenworth New Era. It is pub- 
lished by the prisoners at The United 
States Penitentiary. We clip the fol- 
lowing which should be an inspiration to 
anybody : 


The fact that a recently deceased 
member of the Supreme Court of a state 
adjoining Kansas served thirteen years 
of a forty-year sentence in the Texas 
Penitentiary ere he attained his exalted 
position, induces us to print the follow- 
ing excerpt from an able contribution by 
a prisoner in the Ohio Penitentiary 
News: 

Stranger than the fiction of Jules 

Verne, more fascinating than the tales 
of Dumas and Hugo, and more wonder- 
ul than the miraculous magic of Alladin 
and his lamp are the records, emblaz- 
oned in letters of undying flame, of what 
nas been accomplished by men and wo- 
men, ostracised by society and branded 
with a felon’s number. 
The first great lesson the gray brother- 
hood must learn is to forget the word 
convict! Do not brood over it and do 
not magnify its sinister and evil mean- 
ing until it inoculates you with its in- 
sidious poison, undermining your man- 
100d and corrupting your self-respect. 
After all, it is but a word. 

Our forebears who blazed the trail in 
the new world, who suffered untold pri- 
vations to make possible the new United 
States, who fought in the ranks of the 
minute men with a sublime courage 
never surpassed, were in many instances 
men deported from the old world for 
various crimes. They were what is 
known as redemptioners, indentured and 
bonded servants, prisoners, in fact, who 
created Something out of Nothing. 

The men who founded and settled in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and the Far East and whose descendants 
are now the first families. were men of 
like stamp.—The Kansas City Freemason. 


The Common Gavel 
By the Junior Steward 


IT have indicated that in my opinion 
the Ritual is like the egg that the curate 
was eating at the bishop’s breakfast ta- 
ble. “I fear, Mr. Blandly,” said his 
Lordship, “that your egg is not what it 
should be.” “Oh, my Lord,” replied the 
biushing guest, “I assure you it is ex- 
cellent in parts.” 

So is the Ritual. 

In parts. 

One of the parts that is not what it 
should be, in my view, is the symbolic 
interpretation of the Common Gavel. I 
do not think it is a happy one. The 
Force of Conscience can hardly “keep 
down vain and unbecoming thoughts.” 
Rather it warns us when we do or have 
done wrong. It is our sense of the fit- 
ness of things, our power of concentra- 
tion, our adherence to duty, that do the 
former. So I will take the liberty of 
re-editing this little bit. In fact, I will 
give a fresh interpretation. So accord- 
ing to Junior Steward Working 
(ahem !)— 

“The Common Gavel represents the 
hard but kindly blows of Experience, the 
shaping Power of Destiny, the chasten- 
ing of Sorrows, the trials by Tempta- 
tion, which, by their slow but. skilful 
strokes, evolve ‘out of the rough block of 
instinets constituting the elemental hu- 
man mind, the gradual form of manly 
beauty of Character.” 

Goethe has a beautiful line: 

“Rs pildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
doch ein Character in dem Strom der 
Welt.” Talent develops itself in solitude, 
but Character in the Stream of Life. Of 
similar import is the well-known coup- 
let— 

“There’s a Divinity that shapes our 

ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

Experience is just what we make it. 
No one can or should remain childish 
or innocent. The innocence of childhood 
is a lovely thing, but it is of childhood. 
The child is nearer to heaven than you 
or T, but only because he has never been 


far enough away from it. That journey 
he must take if he is to develop the 
stature of the perfect man,or even of the 
decent man. He must attain the purity 
of thought that comes of deliberate re- 
jection of evil and foul things. He must 
have made the choice, not merely evaded 
the knowledge. He may succeed. He 
may fail. He may partially succeed. 
3ut the fight must be fought, and not 


“mother nor priest nor God can fight it for 


him. No man nor woman can stand 
before him and shield him from attack. 
But remember no man may attack him, 
for he must find his own enemy. The 
great teacher of the Christian Church 
gave the pregnant warning :— , 
“Who so shall offend one of these little 
ones that believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into 
the depths of the sea. Woe unto the 
world because of offences; for it must 
needs be that offences come, but woe 
to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” 
Temptation and sin are the Gavel and 
Chisel of the Almighty, but let no man 
who offers himself as the “agent provo- 
cateur” flatter himself that he is excused 
his wickedness on the ground of being 
a divine instrument. 
Experience, I repeat, is what we make 
it. Tach thing done wrong, and recog- 
nised as wrong, is something added to 
our knowledge —our knowledge of what 
now knowing, we must not do again. 

Want of knowledge is no excuse for 
wrong-doing. Canon Scott Holland once 
said in a sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
“You sav you did not know it was 
wrong? Why, that in itself is a separate 
original sin!!” 

Fathers and mothers, do not seek to 
shield your children from their fair share 
of temptation. Help them to win through. 
Prepare them for the battle. Then, hav- 
ing done all you can, send them forth to 
win their spurs and trust they will make 
good. The issue is with God. 
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What is the Gender ? 


By Bro. Geo. W. Warvelle 


Many G. High Priests, and not a few 
of the correspondence reporters, habit- 
ually refer to the governing bodies of 
other jurisdictions as “sister” G. Chap- 
ters. I am finding no fault with the 
practice. In fact, any old name will suit 
me. But I am slightly desirous of know- 
ing how these companions ascertained the 
gender of the foreign bodies.. And so, 
once in a while, I spear a question at 
some of them, but the answers thus far 
are not very satisfactory. 

Last year my esteemed friend, Comp. 
James L. Michie, of South Carolina, em- 
ployed the “sister” term in his corres- 
pondence report. Whereupon I ventured 
to express a little mild wonder as to how 
he discovered the gender. This year he 
comes back as follows:—“He wonders 
where we got the gender in “sister” G. 
Chapters. Well, the Old Mother Lodge 
and her sisters, Scotland and Treland, is 
good enough authority for us. Besides, 
the term of very generally used by 
American G. Masonic bodies. Did you 
ever hear of a brother G.L., or a brother 
G. Chapter, Comp. Warvelle? 

I frankly confess that I do not now 
recall having ever heard the expression 
“brother” G. Chapter, although I have 
a faint recollection of such terms as 
“Brother Mason” and“ Masonic Brother,” 
and I do not remember such names as 
“Sister Mason” or “Masonic sister.” 

Conceding, for the purposes of the ar- 
gument, that the metaphor “mother” 
may be fitly applied to the original G.L. 
of England, it is yet somewhat of a strain 
on the imagination to think of all of its 
progeny as females. Then, too, there is 
a manifest absurdity in giving the femi- 
nine gender to an organization composed 
wholly of males. In its entirety we call 
our society a fraternity—brotherhood, 
and not a sororitvy—sisterhood. Why, 
then, if the whole is masculine, should 

not particular congregations thereof be 
called “brother” Chapters ? 


If English, like the classical and many 
of the modern European languages, had 
a grammatical gender, the usage under 
discussion might be proper. But this is 
not the case. In English only the natural 
gender is recognized, and therefore the 
sister men are denied this linguistic aid. 
But it may be well to see how the word 
“Chapter” is treated in the languages 
from which it is derived. In its original 
form we find the Latin word “caput,” 
the gender of which is “neuter.” It will 
therefore be seen there can be no “sister 
Chapter” in the original language. From 
the Latin it was taken over into French. 
The French gallicised it, as they did 
many Latin words,- and it assumed the 
orm of “Chapitre.” But while French, 
like Latin, has a grammatical gender, it 
is confined to masculine and feminine. 
There is no neuter. And so, the word 
ecame “masculine.” From the French 
the word was taken over into English 
and slightly anglicised, by which process 
it assumed its present form, “Chapter.” 
Having no sex—natural gender—it is 
treated as neuter. We never allude to 
he Chapters of a book, or a column, as 
‘she” or “her,” nor should we to a con- 
gregation of men. for all are derived 
from the original Latin word “caput” (a 
head). 

I grant you, however, there does seem 
o be a need for some proper qualifier 
in connection with the word “Chap- 
ter.” And out of this apparently insis- 
tent demand has come the inconeruous 
word “sister.” The late Wm. R. Bowen, 
of Nebraska, noted this want a number 
of years ago, and strove to supplv it by 
suggesting the word “fellow,” as fellow 
G. Chapters.” Durine his lifetime he 
continued to employ this term. but it 
never gained any currency, and at his 
death it was discontinued by his succes- 
sor. Now, if we must have a special 
appellation—some word suegestive of 
gender. T think, perhaps, we can find 
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nothing better than Bro. Bowen’s “fel- 
low.” It is a good English word, mean- 
ing a companion, associate, sharer, or an 
equal in power, rank, and character, and 
with these meanings the word is much 
used by the best English writers. Now, 
thesc are just the ideas which the sister 
men are trying to express by an inap- 


propriate word. Further, we would have 
abundant authority for its use, as it was 
extensively employed by the old Free- 


masons. Indeed, the ideas connoted in 
the word “fellowship” were of the very 
essence of the fraternity. 


—New Zealand Craftsman. 
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From Our Exchanges 


The Masonic evil of the present day 
is too much legislation. Each year laws 
are changed and modified so that it keeps 
one busy looking up points which have 
been tinkered with. We have all the 
laws we need for a while. Give us a 
chance to put into practice what we now 
have. 


Masons will always follow capable 
leaders. Just as long as those entrusted 
with the conduct of Masonic affairs 
show they are sincere and acting for the 
good of the order, just so long will the 
members continue to express confidence 
in them by their votes and otherwise. 
But whenever a man who has received 
honors at the hands of his brethren, as- 
sumes the role of dictator, he toses his 
influence and his official recognttion is 
doomed. —The Fraternal Record. 


Occasionally, as we read the Proceed- 
ings of Grand Lodges, we are startled 
and humiliated at the innovations that 
are permitted and sanctioned by some 
Grand Lodges. 


We believe this craze, so rampant for 
material change of fundamentals that so 
clearly violate the ancient landmarks, if 
continued, will tend to change the Craft 
Masonry of our fathers, and as we un- 
derstand it, and soon it will be unrecog- 


nizable. We particularly call attention 
to those Grand Bodies which are encour- 
aging and permitting members of col- 
leges who are Masons to form clubs and 
divers other societies and organizations 
in the name of Masonry. These clubs 
cannot have any authorized official 
standing. It is a well settled Masonic 
law that Masons can be called to meet 
as a lodge only when so called by a 
Worshipful Master in his official 
capacity. —Masonic Tidings. 


AN INDICATION OF CHARACTER 

A man’s character may be measured 
by the estimate he places upon woman. 
The Knight Templar of old grasped his 
sword and wielded it manfully in the 
defense of the life or honor of his maid- 
en fair; even so, should his modern ex- 
emplar be swift to defend the honor of 
pure womanhood, not only in the lodge 
room, but in the ante room, and on the 
street; for every precept of Freemasonry 
exalts purity of character and life— 
Missouri Freemason. 


If Freemasonry is to be rightly con- 
ceived, as a spiritual movement—one of 
the most important cultural factors—and 
not, as our opponents allege, an anti- 
quated play of phraseology, romance, 
working tools and aprons, then Freema- 
sonry should be brought in closer touch 
with humanity—Latomia (Leipsic). 
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It is sometimes said that after he has 
served the office of Master of his lodge 
the ordinary brother loses a great deal 
of interest in the craft, and becomes in 
fact, a sort of extinct volcano; that his 
period of possible office, nay, his period 
of actual usefulness is quite over—Lon- 
don Freemason. 


Whether it be a tariff for a direct pro- 
tection or incidental is of no special Ma- 
sonic importance, but when an attack is 
made on the little red school house 
whether in front or by flank, every Ma- 
son should know his duty, and perform 
it with the courage of his convictions. 
On the public free school system rests 
the entire structure of our civil liberties. 
—Square and Compasses. 


; Every good Mason is a world’s bene- 
actor. Every bad one is world’s hin- 


derer, and himself a traitor—Masonic 
Sun. 


The following paragraphs are from 
the pen of W. A. DeWolf Smith of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

“In our opinion the greatest need of 
Masonry at the present time is educa- 
tion. Men are elected Masters of their 
lodges and ultimately become Grand 
Masters, who have no more idea of Ma- 
sonic law and usage than one who just 
signed a petition for initiation.” 

Again, some one asked Brother Smith 
why a brother should not be expelled for 
non-payment of dues, and he got the fol- 
lowing reply for his pains :— 

“Simply because the punishment does 
not fit the crime. It is something like 
hanging a man for neglecting to shovel 
the snow off his sidewalk.” 

—Virginia Masonic Journal. 


When Lilacs Call 


Ellen Burns Sherman 


Old sexton Time had buried deep 
With many a sodden year, 
A hundred idle memories— 


Unlit by smile or tear. 


But one had writ its epitaph 
With fragrant petals sweet 

Of lilacs blooming fresh, 
Where lovers used to meet. 


And now in vain old Time may heap 
The years where memory lies, 

For every Spring the lilac-blooms 
Will bid the past arise. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Death of Robert Freke Gould 


Robert Freke Gould. 


E are informed of the death of the 

distinguished Masonic authority 
whose name stands above, by 
“The Freemason.” 

Previous information of his serious 
ilIness had in a measure prepared us to 
expect the sad announcement now made. 
Bro. Gould died at his residence, King- 
field Green, Woking, Friday, March 26, 
at the age of 78 years. “The Freema- 
son” truly says: 

The great loss to Masonry will be 
acknowledged wherever the Masonic 
symbol is known and_ recognized, for, 
although an English author, his Masonic 
works have been translated into several 
European languages, and his shorter 
writings and studies have been trans- 
lated into many more tongues. 

It might truly be said that his life 
was made up of the mystic number 
Three—for he was essentially a Soldier, 
Barrister, and Freemason. These three 
separate characteristics were the pre- 
dominant factors of his most useful life, 
and though he had for many years 


ceased activity as a Barrister, and took 
only a passing interest in military mat- 
ters after his retirement from the Army, 
he retained a burning zeal and constant 
activity with his pen on behalf of Free- 
masonry until a few days before his 
death. 

We are indebted to “The Freemason” 
for the following: 

His first published work for Freema- 
sonry, entitled “The Four Old Lodges,” 
was followed by “The Atholl Lodges,” 
but the work which secured him his po- 
sition as a Masonic author was the 
“History of Freemasonry,” published in 
three volumes and six half-volumes. 
For some years this held the field as the 
most reliable work on the history of the 
Craft, a position it still holds. But the 
rapid growth in the number of reading 
Masons created a demand for a handier 
volume, with the leading facts sum- 
marized rather than set out in so much 
detail. To meet this demand he pub- 
lished the “Concise History of Free- 
masonry,” which met with immediate 
success. This work was awarded a 
prize of four thousand frances by the 
Grand Orient of Belgium, as being the 
best Masonic book written during the 
decennial period ending in 1909. In ad- 
dition to the English edition, an Ameri- 
can edition has been published. Trans- 
lations have also been issued in Hol- 
land and Belgium. 


Many of his contributions to the 
Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge are works of skill, erudition, and 
patient research. Many of these are out 
of print, but the best of them, together 
with articles from THe Freemason and 
other Masonic journals, are reprinted in 
a handsome volume of Bro. Gould's 
“Collected Essays and Papers,” pub- 
lished in 1913 by Bro. William Tait, of 
Belfast, and Messrs. Spencer & Co., 
London. 

Bro. Gould’s contributions to Masonic 
literature are not numerous. Many 
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writers have given us more in quantity 
of matter and number of volumes, but 
none have achieved so much success in 
face of so many difficulties. He began 
his work when all matters of Masonic 
history were hopelessly mixed. All 
kinds of false traditions hovered around 
the name of Freemasonry, and countless 
rites and sects claimed association with 
the Order. His work consisted in clear- 
ing the way and breaking down barriers. 
He truly laid the tracks upon which his 


successors found it easy work to travel. 
His standard was high, both as to literary 
accomplishment and to statement of fact. 
Guesswork and imagination had no part 
or lot in his researches. The truth was 
supreme, and all that possessed not its 
hall-mark was rejected or laid aside for 
further evidence. The work he accom- 
plished will remain for many generations 
as a monument to his love of the Craft 
and his genius as a painstaking and 
truthful historian. 


Change In Rules 


It cannot be denied that some Masons 
are opposed to Masonic homes for old 
people or orphans. They claim they are 
expensive, and that they are simply in- 
stitutions and not homes. Any one at all 
conversant with conditions at the Illi- 
nois Masonic homes must know of the 
great good that is being accomplished. 
The expense is trivial in comparison to 
the benefits. 

Why should the expense be taken into 
account? Suppose it does cost a few 
measley dollars to give a decent home 
to the aged and infirm. That is no ar- 
gument against the homes and should 
not be considered for one moment. 

The homes in Illinois are not perfect, 


ut they are good. They will be im- 
proved as soon as some of the cold- 
slooded, unfraternal systems can be dis- 
pensed with, which it is hoped will be in 
the near future. One thing that should 
be remedied immediately is the terms 
of admission. Under the present rules 
a Mason or his wife cannot be admitted 
unless he or she is destitute, and the 
construction placed on that word “des- 
titute”’ bars many worthy Masons or 
their widows. Let there be a more lib- 
eral construction of the rule or change it. 
Business is business, but cold-blooded 
business principles cannot be applied to 
fraternal charity. 

—The Masonic Chronicler. 


SA 


Be Something 


Thousands of men breathe, move and 
live—pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why? They did no 
good in the world and none were blest 
by them; not a line they wrote, not a 
word they spoke, could be recalled, so 
they perished—their light went out in 
darkness, and they were not remem- 
bered more than the insects of yester- 
day. Will you thus live and die? 

Live for something. 


Do good and leave behind you a monu- 
ment of virtue that the storms of time 
can never destroy. Write your name 
in kindness on the thousands you come 
im contact with year by year, and you 
will never be forgotten. No, your deeds 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave 
behind as the stars on the brow of even- 
ing. Good deeds will shine as bright on 
the earth as the stars of heaven. 
—Selected. 


Lodges as Degree Mills 


Much has been written about the too 
rapid growth of Masonic Lodges. It is 
said that new members are coming so 
rapidly that no time is given to explain 
to them the responsibilities they assume 
or the benefits they may expect. Lodges 
that do an extraordinary amount of 
work may have difficulty in showing why 
they do not deserve the title standing at 
the head of this article which is taken 
from the Masonic Voice Review and 
which is credited to “Kansas City Free- 
mason.” 

As we note the lodges reporting having 
conferred in a single year 100 or more 
degrees, and receive letters from this and 
that Master informing us that during 
their brief period as Master they had 
conferred 200 to 400 degrees, we natur- 
ally ask the question placed at the head of 
this article. When we compare this record 
with that of some of our English lodges, 
which we know have been presided over 
by men whose names reflect credit upon 
the fraternity, and learn that they have 
conferred degrees upon from one to eight 
during the entire year, we are led to ask 
which of these lodges has the best record. 
Would it not be better to estimate the 
standing of a Masonic lodge by what the 
Masters are doing to increase Masonic 
light and knowledge and_ right living, 
rather than by the number of degrees 
conferred ? 

We note our lodges with their mem- 
bership running up into the hundreds do- 
ing Masonic work with barely a quorum 
present, save only when there is some 
special meeting, when a fine banquet has 
been planned, and frequently then we 
had less than one-half the members pres- 
ent. On the other hand, we frequently 
read of a lodge on the Continent meeting 
with every member of the lodge present, 
and sometimes learn of a speciat mes- 
senger being sent to the Master, stating 
that some brother has been detained, but 
will be on hand before the close of the 
meeting. With such a lodge Masonry 


means something to its members. Like- 
wise we read with much pleasure of Ma- 
sonic study clubs being formed for the 
purpose of the study of history, the phil- 
osophy and symbolism of our Order. We 
find that when we give a letter of intro- 
duction to a member of such a lodge, it 
carries with it a passport to the good will 
and consideration of those to whom pre- 
sented and the brother is made to feel 
that he is indeed a brother Mason and 
assured of a brother’s welcome. A sim- 
ilar letter, however, addressed to many 
of our lodges here does not: have this 
result. _ Now there is some reason for 
it. Would it not be well for us to 
look into the matter? The making of a 
Mason is no longer considered the ad- 
ministration of an obligation, the impart- 
ing of a secret or the disclosing of a 
grip. These are but the sign manuals 
whereby one may discover himself to his 
brother, the uniform which the Mason 
wears, 
The making of Masons today should 
be the making of men, manly men, God- 
fearing men, honorable men, men who 
will endeavor to practice the tenets and 
precepts of Masonry as taught within 
our sacred retreats. The true Mason to- 
day is he who with faith in God steps 
forth to fight the battle of the weak, to 
help the oppressed, to shield the innocent, 
one whose greatest pleasure consists of 
the promulgation of the universal broth- 
erhood of man. 
T do not claim that we are making 
Masons too fast, merely that we are mak- 
ing members entirely too fast for the 
good of the fraternity. To be convinced 
of this, one needs but look over the re- 
turns and note how many are suspended 
for non-payment of dues in less than five 
years from taking of the degrees, and 
all this while our lodge dues are but a 
mere paltry sum. Such men were made 
members, but never Masons. 
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Collegiate Anti-Militarism League 


The formation of the “Collegiate 
Anti-Militarism League” is of wide in- 
terest at this time. Following is the first 
announcement of the aims of this new 
organization. 

Efforts at many colleges to stir up a 
dangerous militarist spirit, and in some 
cases to introduce a system of military 
training, seemed to a number of college 
men to offer a serious enough pronosi- 
tion to warrant the calling of a meeting 
in New York several weeks ago to con- 
sider the situation. At this meeting 
there were present representatives from 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Columbia, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, and New York 
University. 

The result of this meeting was the 
ormation of the “Collegiate Anti-Mili- 
tarism League,” which aims to set be- 
fore men in all the colleges of the coun- 
ty the need of direct and forceful agita- 
tion against militarist tendencies and 
propaganda. 

The college is not the place to institute 
military training, but cuite apart from 
hat question we must also consider what 
will be the tragic results of furthering the 
militaristic spirit at this time. Before us 


lies an opportunity such as has never be- 
fore been presented to a nation. Shall 
we plan great increases in our army and 
navy, shall we pass bills appropriating 
to the uses of war still more of that Fed- 
eral Revenue of which 72 per cent. is at 
the present time being spent on the 
Army and Navy, shall we start even 
to train our college men to fight, 
and then go to the warring nations 
of Europe, offer ourselves as mediator 
in the struggle, propose as one of the 
conditions of peace some sort of a dis- 
armament agreement—and expect them 
to receive these good offices otherwise 
than with sneers? 

The newly founded organization is 
planning an active campaign against 
militarist agitators, whether half-in- 
formed laymen or professional army 
men. It appeals for support in every 
college, and asks those men interested to 
communicate with the Secretary, John 
Temple Graves, Jr.. Princeton, N. J. The 
other officers are Karl G. Karsten, Co- 
lumbia, President; Arthur Fisher, Har- 
vard, Vice-President; and A. L. Trach- 
tenberg, Yale, Treasurer. 


MARS 


It is my joy in life to find 


At every turning 


of the road, 


The strong arms of a brother kind, 
To help me onward with my load; 

And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone can make amends 


My only prayer is, 


while I live, 


“God make me worthy of my friends.” 
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Note and News 


Orestes A. B. Senter, past grand high 
priest of the Grand R. A. Chapter of Ohio, 
died at Eustis, Florida, February 21st. Comp. 
Senter was born in Boston, December 17, 
1843, but had lived in Columbus, Ohio, since 
he was six years old. He has filled many im- 
portant positions in Freemasonry. 

Beside that mentioned above he has been 
Master of two lodges, High Priest of a chap- 
ter, Grand Master of the Grand Council R. and 
S. Masters, Em. Commander of a commandery 
and was a thirty-third degree Mason of the 
Scottish Rite. 

His genial disposition, gentle nature and 
courteous manner endeared him to all around 
him and his loss will be mourned by 
thousands. 
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In obedience to a requirement of the Postal 
Department of the United States we are ob- 
liged to print the following: : 

The Editor, Managing Editor, Business 
Manager and Publisher of the “New England 
Craftsman” is Warren B. Ellis. Owners of 
stock are: Arthur Pollard, Lowell; Alfred 
H. Moorhouse, Brookline; Estate of Samuel 
C. Lawrence, Medford, and Warren B. Ellis, 
Brookline. 


About one hundred members of Boston 
Commandery, K. T., in uniform, under the 
lead of Em, Commander Joseph T. Paul, at- 
tended divine service in “The Second Church 
in Boston,” Beacon Street, Palm Sunday, 
March 28th at 4 o’clock. The Commandery 
Was formed in Masonic Temple. At 3.30 
o'clock special cars were taken which con- 
veyed the party directly to the church which 
Was well filled when they arrived by members 
of the church and friends of the Templars. 

A special service was conducted by the 
Pastor, Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell and his as- 
sociate, Rev. Frank M. Crandall, both of 
Whom are Masons and the last a Knights 
Templar. 

The music was provided by a_ surpliced 
choir of male and female voices, with a grand 
organ accompaniment. The sermon was by 
Rey. Mr. Maxwell who spoke of the history 
of the Crusaders and their relation to the 


modern Templars. He emphasized the lesson 
that may be drawn from their success and 
their failures and especially the importance 
of lives of service. 

Following the benediction there was fifteen 
minutes of organ music. The Commandery 
returned to Masonic Temple and was dis- 
missed. 


De Molay Commandery, K. T., Boston, at- 
tended service in Arlington Street Church, 
Sunday, April 4th. About 100 knights were 
in line under Command of William M. Far- 
rington, E. C. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, the pastor, 
delivered the sermon from the text: “Having 
promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come.” Rev. William Bradley 
Whitney, prelate of the commandery, read 
the Scripture and pronounced the benediction. 

A special musical program was provided by 
B. L. Whelpley, organist and choir director. 
Ralph Smalley, ’cello, played, and there was a 
chorus of 14. The quartet included Mrs. 
Grace B. Williams, soprano; Miss Gertrude 
Edmands, contralto; E. S. Glines, tenor, and 
S. A. Sargent, bass. 


On the invitation of Rev. Francis Leavitt 
Beal, rector of the Church of the Ascension, 
East Cambridge, Cambridge Commandery, of 
which he is a member, attended the observance 
in that church Sunday, April 4. Generalissimo 
Hugh J. Tolar was in command of the depu- 
tation, as Eminent Commander Sargent was 
too ill to attend. Past Commander Charles 
M. Pear was present, as were several members 
of other commanderies. At the altar there 
was an array of Easter lilies and in front of 
the choir rails a profusion of potted plants. 

After a greeting to his fellow-members on 
behalf of the church the rector delivered a 
sermon on “A Message of Easter.” 

William Parkman Commandery, K. T., 
East Boston, attended church on Easter Sun- 
day in Trenton Street Baptist Church. There 
was an elaborate musical program. With 
Eminent Commander George E. Safford were 
Generalissimo George F. Reff, Past Command- 
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ers Charles A. Estey and J. William Dicker, 
Treas. William S. Shaw and Recorder Edward 
H. Morse. 

The theme of the sermon by Rev. Charles 
J. Jones, the pastor, was, “Journeying With 
Jesus.” 


Beauseant Commandery, K. T., Melrose, 
Mass., attended church in the First Congre- 
gational Church on Easter Sunday. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. Dr. Willard Scott of 
Brookline, the subject of whose discourse was 
“The Lesson of Easter.” There was a large 
cluster of Easter lilies on the altar in memory 
of Past Commander George L. Griffin, who 
had been a deacon of the church. 

In addition to anthems the cantata, “Death 
to Light,” was sung by a chorus of 25 and 
quartet under the direction of Howard Clarke 
Davis, with Miss Grace R. Chisholm, organist. 

Grand Commander Walter F. Medding was 
in the congregation. Eminent Commander 
George F, Bradstreet, Generalissimo George 
M. Weeks, Past Commanders Thomas P. 
Blake, Arthur W. Walker, Willis I. Foss, Al- 
vin F, Pease, George A. Chisholm and Elmore 
E. Locke were among the commandery depu- 
tation, which numbered about 70. 


The Easter Church serv’ce for the Masons 
of Chelsea, Mass., included all branches of 
Freemasonry : Craft, Capitular, Cryptic and 
Templar and even provision was made for 
members of the Eastern Star. The service 
was in Mt. Bellingham M. E. Church. 

The preacher was Rev. Arthur L. Howe, 
associate chaplain of Star of Bethlehem 
Lodge. On the platform were Rev. Dr. R. 
Perry Bush, grand prelate of the Grand Com- 
mandery; Most Illustrious William H. L. 
Odell, grand master, and Martin J. Ples- 
chinger, grand master of ceremonies, Grand 
Council, R. and S. M.; Rt. Worshipful Charles 
G. Bird, deputy 3d Masonic District; Charles 
W. Gould, worshipful master Star of Bethle- 
hem Lodge; James S. Harrower, worshipful 
master Robert Lash Lodge; Rev. Dr. John 
H. Quint and Rev. Willis A. Hadley. 

To the welcome by Rev. Mr. Howe, the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Bush, responded for the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. The subject of the address 
was “Masons and the World Task.” Mrs. 
George W. Husted was the organist. 


The former high priests of St. Andrews 
R. A. Chapter, Boston, filled the official sta- 
tions at the Regular Convocation, Wednesday, 
April 7. High Priest Frank A. North had 
arranged to have the principal chairs occupied 
by Past Grand High Priests who are members 
of St. Andrews as follows: Past Grand High 
Priest Frederick T. Comee, H. P.; Past Grand 
High Priest Warren B. Ellis, K; Present 
Grand High Priest Eugene A. Holton, S; 
Past Grand High Priest Albert C. Smith, 
Chaplain. The first three are past high 
priests of St. Andrews. Past Grand High 
Priest Smith is a member by affiliation. There 
is no other Chapter in the jurisdiction that 
could furnish from its own members a similar 
arrangement and in this case it was dis- 
turbed by illness of Past Grand High Priest 
Ellis which prevented his attendance. 

Three other grand high priests were pres- 
ent, J. Albert Bake, Samuel F. Hubbard and 
J. Gilman Waite. 
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A great throng of brethren visited St. 
John’s Lodge, Boston, Monday, April 5th, to 
witness the reception and exercises attending 
the annual Legislative night. By a fortunate 
combination of circumstances St. John’s 
Lodge is closely related to the State House 
and the officials and members of St. John’s 
find pleasure in cementing the friendship in 
annual gatherings. It may surprise some to 
discover so many Masons in the service of the 
Commonwealth. Of this number there were 
about 100 in the deputation, which was headed 
by Speaker Cox and included Hon. Herbert 
P. Wasgatt and Henry C. Mulligan of the 
Ixecutive Council, Senators Cummins and 
Beal, Representatives Jerome S. Smith, Hol- 
way, Churchill, Stone, White and Prime, 
George W. Bishop of the Public Service Com- 
mission, Warren P. Dudley of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Frank FE. Orcutt of the Auditor’s depart- 
ment, W. O. Richardson of the insurance de- 
partment, William S. Osborne of the Treas- 
urer’s department and J. H. S. Pearson of the 
Secretary of State’s office. 

Rt. Worshipful David T. Montague, 
DDGM of the Ist Masonic District, intro- 
duced the delegation, Worshipful Master Wal- 
ter F. W. Taber welcomed it to the oldest Ma- 
sonic lodge in America, and Speaker Cox ex- 
pressed the thanks of himself and associates 
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for the renewal of that hospitality begun sev- 
eral years ago. 

Two of St. John’s veterans in attendance 
who have not missed a legislative night for 
years were William W. Currier, on the roll 
threescore years, and George W. Wheeler, who 
is 49 years a member. There were a large 
number of masters of nearby lodges in the 
company. 

The worshipful master was assisted in the 
¢xemplification by Past Masters Wasgatt of 
Mt Tabor Lodge, Beal of John Cutler Lodge, 
White of Rura Lodge, Stone of Blue Hill 
Lodge and Churchill of Plymouth, and Junior 
Warden Pfeiffer of Thomas Talbot Lodge. 

The speakers were Senator Gordon, who is 
deputy of the 18th Masonic District; Atty. 
Gen. Attwill, from Mt. Carmel Lodge; Repre- 
sentative Hull from Cincinnatus Lodge, and 
Senator Mulligan from Meridian Lodge. The 
master presented a floral souvenir to Speaker 
Cox and one to Edwin C. Gould of Melrose, 
who for yea sted in receiving the 
delegations. 
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Joseph Warren Commandery, K. T., Rox- 
bury, Mass., which is planning to attend the 
next triennial conclave of the Grand Encamp- 
ment at Los Angeles, Calif., listened to an il- 
lustrated lecture Monday night, April 5, in the 
Roxbury Temple from Herbert M. Gleason. 
The address was descriptive of the route that 
the commandery will cover on the pilgrimage, 
with views of the chief attractions. 


Quincy (Mass.) Commandery, K. T., was 
inspected by Grand Senior Warden William 
J. Bolton, March 2 There was a large at- 
tendance of members and visiting Knights. 
Eminent Commander John Morgan extended 
a warm greeting to the inspecting officer. 

Large boxes of confectionery, bearing the 
Commandery seal and an expression of its 
compliments, were presented to Grand Warden 
Bolton and Deputy Grand Warden Lee, the 
former receiving his at the hands of Past 
Grand Commander Soule and the other from 
Past Grand Commander Nagle. Warden 
Waldo Fay was requested to convey a similar 
Package to his parents. His father, Albert W. 
Fay, was Quiney's first commander and has 
been ill 10 weeks. 


Joseph Webb Lodge, Boston, observed its 
39th birthday in Masonic Temple, Friday, 
March 19th. 

Worshipful Master William A. Rodday pre- 
sided at the banquet that was atttended by 
250. After his welcome and congratulations 
to his fellow members, he sketched the career 
of the lodge from its start with 22 on the 
charter to the present day, and said that the 
founders should be held in sweet remem- 
hrance for their great devotion. 

Past Grand Warden Albro A. Osgood spoke 
for the charter members of which he was one. 
There were two others present, Thomas W. 
Shapleigh and John A. Campbell! The lodge 
has been recognized by grand masters in hay- 
ing named from its number two district depu- 
ties, while it had also two grand wardens. 


achusetts and Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Knights Templars Commanders 
met at the City Club’s new quarters March 
19th. Past Grand Commander Frank L. 
Nagle, president, presided. There were 80 in 
the party including Grand Commander Walter 
F. Medding. There was an illustrated lecture 
entitled, “A Whaleman’s Story,” by John A. 
Cook, and a lot of fun besides. 


RRRRR 


Roxbury Council R. and S. Masters re- 
ceived an official visitation of representatives 
of the Grand Council, March 24. This was 
followed by an entertainment program and 
dancing for women guests. 

The reception committee consisted of these 
men who were formerly presiding officers 
of the council: Rt. Illustrious S. Everett 
Tinkham, PGPC of W; Fred M. Twombly, 
Edwin S. Davis, John W. Hall and Herbert 
F. Sawyer. The visitors were welcomed by 
Thrice Tlustrious Master Frank Vogel. 


Three Masonic bodies of Waltham, Mass., 
made their annual church pilgrimage, march- 
ing 300 strong to the First Parish Unitarian 
Chureh, Sunday, March 28, where the pastor, 
the Rey. Joseph P. MacCarthy, preached on 
Masonic history. They were the Waltham 
Royal Arch Chapter, the Isaac Parker and the 
Monitor lodges. 


An official visitation to Boston Council R, 
and S, Masters was made by Grand Lecturer 
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Clinton A. Ferguson, Thursday, March 25th. 
There was a banquet at which a company of 
300 was present. 

The Glee Club of the Council, Walter L. 
Tougas, leader, furnished a series of choruses 
and a new song contained the wish that 
Thrice Illustrious Master Wiley would “live 
100 years and then 100 years more.” E, M. 
Whitney was also an entertainer. 

There were 16 of the past thrice illustrious 
masters on the committee of reception, of 
which Rt. Illustrious Past Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter Eugene A. Holton was the head. He had 
these associates: Most Illustrious Everett C. 
Benton, PGM; Rt. Illustrious Augustus Ridge- 
way and George C. Thacher, PDGM; E. 
Bentley Young, Charles M. Pear, John H. 
Bowker, James S. Blake, Jesse E. Ames, 
Charles E. Hull, Otis B. Oakman, Olaf Olsen, 
Joseph T. Paul, Edmund H. Lansing, Leonard 
W. Ross and Edward E. Reynolds. 

Grand Lecturer Clinton A. Ferguson was 
the visiting official and in his reply to the 
greeting by Thrice Illustrious Master Wiley 
paid the Cryptic Rite in the temple a compli- 
ment by saying that it was a satisfaction to be 
Received by the largest council, which had the 
largest presiding officer, while the escort and 
Suite were the largest of the season. To the 
grand lecturer and his deputy grand master of 


ceremonies, Howard A, Streeter, were pre- 
sented bouquets. 


ge ee ae Communication of the 
ge of Massachusetts in December 
last, three new lodges have been added to the 
list of those heretofore established. The last 
to be admitted is “Sagamore” in Medford on 
Monday, March 29th. The attendance equalled 
the capacity of the hall and comprised delega- 
tions from about every lodge in the district 
and a few special friends, who had manifetsed 
their interest in the newcomer. The ceremony 
was conducted hy Grand Master Melvin M, 
Johnson and the officers of the Grand Lodge. 

After the entrance of Grand Lodge to the 
room, the grand master was requested to be- 
stow the charter on Sagamore Lodge. Grand 
Secretary Hamilton read the list of those com- 
prising the charter roll and at the altar they 
gave their assent to the officers named as 
being their choice. 

The organization for 1915 will be: Fred R. 
Charnock, WM; Frank 1D. Wilkins, SW; 


Harry Wright, JW; Harry E. Carter (PM) 
T; George W. Hook (PM) S; Rev. Charles 
Tilton, C; A. H. Chippendale, M; Charles F. 
Kk. Bean, SD; Ralph P. Jones, JD; Lawrence 
Mitchell, SS; L. C. Woodbury, JS; Carl G. 
Pahlerantz, organist; Frank G. Kelsey, tyler. 
At the close of the exercises in the lodge 
room there was a banquet in Holton Hall. 


Grand Commander Walter F. Medding 
was presented with a handsome sword and 
chapeau in the asylum of his home Com- 
mandery, Beauseant, Tuesday, March 30. The 
gift was made by associate officers and sev- 
eral friends of the Grand Commander. 

One side of the sword blade bears the in- 
scription; Rt. Emt. Sir Walter F. Medding, 
Grand Commander Grand Commandery, K. T., 
Mass. and R. 1.;” on the other side are the 
words, “From a coterie of friends with their 
knightly regards.” The scabbard is heavily 
mounted and near the hilt bears the name of 
the grand commander. 

When these ceremonies were concluded 
there were brief addresses and a collation. 


BRwBRwMmw 


Charity Lodge, Cambridge, Mass., enjoyed 
Night,” Monday, March 29th. 

Worshipful Master Fred A. Keniston 
greeted the company in a brief address. A 
choir of under the leadership of Arthur 
A. Harding proved a popular attraction, There 
was an organ recital by Mrs. Henry Hamblin. 
Miss Mabel Ferguson contributed readings and 
there was a solo by Mr. Harding. 


a 


A group picture of the members was pre- 
sented and will form a valuable addition to 
the large gallery of the temple. 

The closing two hours were devoted to dane- 
ing and a collation. 


Somerville Lodge had a “Ladies’ Night” 
Monday, March 29th. A company of 200 was 
welcomed by Worshipful Master Alfredda R. 
Tfersam. There was an entertainment and 
dancing. 


Dorchester Lodge, Dorchester, Mass., had a 
jolly special meeting with certain features 
appropriate to the day, April 1st. Represent- 
atives of Roxbury Lodges were present and 
received special attention. 
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There was an attractive looking “drink” in 
the glasses on the banquet tables, and when 
the company was invited to join in honoring 
the lodge it was discovered that the contents 
of the glasses wouldn’t move. In consequence 
of this everyone fought shy of the cigarettes 
and packages of chocolate which, however, 
were all right. 

-ast Master George T. Wiley, the marshat 
for the 4th District, was called upon by Wor- 
shipful Master Rand to accept a miniature 
flowering plant so as to be in a position to 
receive such honors the coming season. The 
announcement that he had been appointed was 
warmly greeted. 


The following interesting incident took 
place in Caleb Butler Lod Ayer, Mlass., 
March 17th: .\ candidate for the degrees, a 
son of Past Master Albert A. Fillebrown, was 
initiated with the following brethren, all related 
to him, filling the official stations: Past Master 
Albert A. Fillebrown (father) W.M.; Past 
Master Reuben L. Fillebrown (uncle) S.W.; 
Past Master George O. Fillebrown (brother) 
S.D.; Albert P. Fillebrown (brother) J.D.; 
Walter N. Fillebrown (brother) S.S.; Walter 
W. Bryant (cousin) J.S. 


After a life of protracted illness, Mrs. Jen- 
nie H. Holton, wife of Eugene A. Holton, 
grand high priest of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Massachusetts, passed through the 
veils to the land of rest, on Sunday, April 11th. 


WME 


The “Monthly Magazine” of Oriental Con- 
sistory, Chicago, is quite a pretentious publi- 
cation and, especially, with its mew and bril- 
liantly colored cover, in which it made its last 
appearance, it is bound to hold the attention 
of the brethren of the Scottish Rite. We have 
concluded we must look towards the West if 
we would find energy and enterprise. Breth- 
ren of New England are very conservative 
in supporting Masonic ventures of a literary 
nature, and it is fortunate for the future of 
Freemasonry that its enomous growth in mem- 
bership is less likely to lower its standard of 
usefulness because of the splendid educational 
work now being done by some of the Grand 
Lodges and Masonic Educational enterprises 
of the Western States. 


Horace S. Bacon. 


One of the saddest events that we have 
been called to record in a long time is the 
death of Brother Horace S. Bacon, a well 
known citizen and active Freemason of Low- 
ell, Mass. 

Brother Bacon committed suicide Thursday, 
April sth. Apparently he had everything to 
live for—a comfortable financial condition, a 
good home with wife and two children, an 
educated mind and expectation of a long and 
active life, being only forty-six years old. In 
our present issue we print a contribution from 
his pen. He was a valuable friend in this 
direction, sending us with frequency, items of 
information and news. It is said that he had 
suffered for the past few months from nerv- 
ous trouble which had become acute, though 
his friends did not suspect, from his appear- 
ance, that he was under such a mental strain, 


ai 


There is nothing that will give more con- 
fidence or more strongly unite the members 
of a Masonic Lodge in their plans for Lodge 
development, either educational, social or 
financial, than the conveniences and attractions 
of a new hall with modern accessories. This 
experience has recently come to the brethren 
of Doric Lodge No. 78, Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, when a meeting of notable interest gave 
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opportunity for pleasure and congratulation 
on finding the lodge so admirably situated. 

Doric Lodge was chartered June 13, 1861. 
There were 29 petitioners for the charter, The 
last of the petitioners was Ebenezer S. San- 
born, who died within a few months, 

The first meeting in the new hall was not 
for the purpose of dedication, that will come 
later. The new quarters are in a handsome 
block erected by Maj. Charles E. Tilton, 

No special invitations were extended for the 
first meeting but there were nearly 200 present, 

The meeting of the lodge was preceded by 
a supper in the commodious banquet hall. This 
took place at 7 o'clock, A very tempting re- 
past was served. 

The first meeting in the new lodge home 
was called to order by Worshipful Master 
Frank R. French. The work of the evening 
was the Master Mason degree. This was con- 
ferred upon Charles Booth. His son, Alfred 
Booth, is Senior Warden of Doric Lodge 


and by special arrangement Senior Warden 
3ooth offi 


ated as Master during a part of 
the ceremony. It occasionally happens that a 
father as Master of the lodge officiates when 
a son takes the degree, but the son giving the 
degree to his father is a very rare occurrence, 
Mr, Booth became a Mason in the presence 
of three of his sons, Alfred Booth and Walter 
Booth of Tilton, and Dr, Herbert Booth of 
Penacook, all members of Doric lodge. 

The officers of Doric lodge are Worshipful 
Master, Frank R. French; Senior Warden, 
Alfred Booth :Junior Warden, Levi F. Cadue; 
Treasurer, Fr: 


ank Hill; Secretary, George —, 
Cragin; Senior Deacon, Lloyd J. Allen; Junior 
Deacon, Charles FE, Tilton; Senior Steward 
Hiram R. Blanchard: Junior Steward, Charles 
I. Fifield; Chaplain, Rev, Arthur M. Dun- 
stan; Marshal, Osborn J. Smith; Tyler, Ralph 
FE. Davis; Finance Committee, Alfred Booth, 
Levi F. Cadue and Alfred E, Tilton. 


The new lodge home of Doric lodge occu- 
pies the entire third floor of the newly erected 
Tilton block on Main street. On the west side 
of the stair way is the banquet hall and kit- 
chen. The hanquet hall occupies the front 
part and the kitchen is in the rear. The seat- 
ing capacity is 150. Double doors extend 
from the banquet hall in two places so that 
it can be emptied or filled easily without a 
crush, 


The equipment of the kitchen is very com- 
plete. Electric apparatus has been generally 
used. There is hot and cold water and the 
hot water is heated by an electric coil. An 
electric cook stove has been installed. A 
complete set of new crockery has been given 
the lodge by one of its prominent members. 
Each piece of this crockery has a special Doric 
lodge monogram in blue. The new silverware 
is also all engraved with the insignia of Doric 
lodge. 

On the front of the east side of the hall 
is the ladies’ parlor and a smoking and card 
room. Back of these is the main lodge room. 
There are also toilet rooms, coat rooms and 
anterooms. 


The lodge room is one of the handsomest 
in the state. Its elaborate furnishings include 
lodge furniture of mahogany upholstered in 
leather, A very handsome carpet covers the 
lodge room floor, The electric lighting sys- 
tem is very complete. The walls and ceiling 
are of steel. Felt deadeners in the walls make 
them soundproof. The lodge room windows 
are located in the upper part of the hall. 


One of the features of the new hall is the 
pipe organ. This is a handsome and imposing 
instrument. The case work of hireh is hand- 
somely designed and is finished in mahogany. 
The front pipes are decorated in gold, mak- 
ing a decidedly beautiful contrast and a very 
pleasing effect. 

Many gifts have been donated to the lodge 
for the new hall. Peabody Chapter, O. KE. S., 
has equipped the ladies’ parlor. Upon the 
walls of the parlor have been hung large 
portraits of past masters and other prominent 
members. 


RRRRB 


Charles C. Henry of Wellesley Hills, prom- 
inent in high Masonic circles, died April 11, in 
his 63d year. Mr. Henry, who in 1905 was 
elected potentate of Aleppo Temple, Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, was born in Brooklyn m 
1 Since early life he was a citizen of 
Massachusetts, and at one time was a deputy 
sheriff of Norfollk county. TTe had served as 
worshipful master of Meridian lodge, high 
priest of Parker R. A. chapter, eminent com- 
mander of Natick commandery of Natick, and 
erand scribe of the Grand R. A, chapter of 
Massachusetts, 
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Charles Hamant Harwood, a well known 
Boston physician, and a member of Columbian 
Lodge and Saint Paul’s R. A. Chapter, died 
at his apartments on Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, April 11th, after a brief illness, Dr. 
Harwood was born in Boston March 28, 1864. 
He attended Boston public schools ‘and Latin 
School, after which he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of B. A. in 1884. 
He took the course at Harvard Medical 
School, recciving the degree in 1888. He com- 
menced practice as physician in Boston, Of 
late he was connected with Dr. Bouset of the 
3oston Dispensary, where he remained until 
his death. Tle was taken ill April 4th with 
pneumonia from which he failed to revive. 
His funeral service was held in the Chapel at 
Forest Hills Cemetery, April 18th, and was 
conducted by Rev. Geo J. Prescott, a 
Brother Mason and old friend of the deceased. 


Dr. Hlarwood was an authority on nity 
and was frequently caled to render decisions 
on importatn cases. Tle furnished reports in 
conneetion with the late Richardson murder 
case. Ile leaves a widow and one son, who Is 
connected with the Standard Oil Company, 
living in Lowell. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, February 
, 1915, the doors of the asylum were thrown 
open to the wives and children of the Sir 
Knights of Pilgrim Commandery, K, T., Low- 
ell, Mass., when 212 children and over 100 
: aciously received and royally 
entertained by lminent Commander Charles 
EK. Bartlett, his efficient committee and staff 


mothers were 


of officers. 

This occasion proved to be another red 
letter day in the history of the Commandery. 
No pains were spared to make this event an 
Ni 


everlasting memo 

The entertainment was a revival of those 
old and familiar tales of childhood, with the 
good moral so cleverly conecaled behind the 
story as to teach an important lesson without 
making it apparent. 


Following the entertainment, came the pro- 
cession to the banquet hall. Tlere they were 
most bountifully served by the Sir Knight 
officers’ own han 


After filling their minds with the alluring 
pictures and. stories of the Three Bears and 


Punch and Judy, together with a touch of the 
magic art; their appetites satisfied with delic- 
ious ice cream and cake—the climax came 
when crowned with gorgeous paper crowns, 
their hands were filled with souvenir boxes of 
candy. 

It is impossible to overestimate the vital 
importance of these happy occasions or to 
prophecy their influence in shaping the des- 
tinies of the Commandery. 

The proud fathers, Em. Sir Arthur D. Prince 
and Em, Sir Charles E. Bartlett, neither of 
whom are fathers, who have heard so many 
echoes of applause of two successful Child- 
ren’s Parties, which they conducted, regret 
they cannot fully appreciate the joy they have 
provided for others. 

As those happy little faces and joyful little 
voices departed from our asylum—we all felt 
the uplift of their presence—and the spirit of 
appreciation in youth. 

“Backward, turn backward, Oh! Time in your 
flight! 

Make me a child again, just for tonight!” 


The fifth Annual Convention of the George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial As- 
sociation met in Alexandria, Va., Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22 at 10 o'clock A. M. The President, 
Thomas J. Shryock, grand master of Masons 
in Maryland, presided, 

Sixty brethren were persent, representing 
twenty-five Grand Lodges, numerous Grand 
Chapters and Grand Commanderies and the A. 
A. S. R. Southern Jurisdiction and the Gen- 
eral Grand Council R. & S. Masters. 

The report of President Shryock stated 
“that more encouragement for the work had 
been received than in any of the preceding 
years.” The Treasurer reported the amount 
of money on hand to be $15,380.89. Subse- 
quently subscriptions were announced which 
would nearly double this sum. 

A recess was taken at 12.15 p. m., until 1.30 
o'clock, when the Convention reassembled 
and proceeded to Mount Vernon, the home of 
Washington, where a floral piece was placed 
on his tomb. Following this ceermony the 
visitors were conducted through the mansion 
and grounds and the Association then returned 
to Alexandria. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the members of 
the Convention were the guests at a banquet 
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given by Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 
22, where an excellent menu was served by 
the ladies of the Eastern Star, and addresses 
made by several distinguished brethren. The 
convention assembled on the following day at 
10 A. M. Brother Charles H. Callahan spoke 
of the importance of the Charter Roll of 
Honor, from which it was expected that $100,- 
000 would be realized. He suggested that each 
jurisdiction be requested to name one or more 
brethren who would look after the interest of 
the Association in his state. 

The restriction limiting the membership of 
the Charter Roll of Honor was rescinded so 
as to allow a state to take as many as desired, 
it was also extended to members of the East- 
ern Star. 

The New England States were represented 
in the Convention as follows: New Hampshire, 
by Charles H. Wiggin, past grand master and 
Francis J. Woodman, representing the Grand 
Master; Massachusetts by J. Albert Blake, 
past grand master, and William H. L. Odell, 
representing the Grand Lodge. 

Officers of the Association were elected as 
follows: President, Thomas J. Shryock, of 
Maryland; 1st Vice President, James M. Lam- 
berton of Pennsylvania; 2nd Vice President, 
James R. Johnson of South Carolina; 3rd 
Vice President, James FE. Dillon of Michigan ; 
4th Vice President, George L. Schoonover of 
Towa; Secretary, Lawrence H. Lee of Ala- 
hbama; Corresponding Secretary, J. Claude 
Keiper of the District of Columbia; Treasur- 
er, John H, Cowles of Kentucky. 


Some friend has sent us a copy of “The 
Granite State Free Press” of Lebanon, N. H., 
which contains a picture of the Arab Patrol 
of Bektash Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., Con- 
cord, N. H. It also gives a very full account 
of the Shrine Ball. 

We are unable to give the date of the Ball 
as the account is not quite clear on that point, 
We are sure, however, from the following ex- 
cerpts that it was a “mighty pleasant” oc- 
casion. 

For several days a large force was busy 
decorating the hail and perfecting the general 
details of the affair. Noble Wm. A. Churchill, 
as chairman of the committee on decoration, 
assisted by several of the local shriners, at- 
tended to this work. 


Suspended high above the stage front 
was a mammoth scimitar, crescent and 
star shrine emblem illumined by nearly 
100 electric lights, the work of Noble 
H. M. Tucker. Around the balcony ledge a 
procession of about 30 camels added much to 
the general effect, while at the rear of the 
hall above the balcony a mammoth camel dec- 
orated the wall. At the rear of the dance 
floor was placed a green bower enclosing the 
Zem Zem well. Various shrine emblems were 
suspended throughout the hall, and the whole 
effect was decidedly shriny. A delegation of 
Lebanon Nobles met the visitors at the sta- 
tion, where automobiles were in waiting to 
convey the party to Hotel Rogers where sev- 
eral Lebanon ladies were assembled to greet 
the guests as they arrived. An hour was spent 
in making acquaintances and in a gencral good 
time, until about 5 o’clock, at which hour the 
dining room was thrown open to which all 
repaired for refreshments. 


After refreshments of course it was “get 
ready for the ball,” and at about 7.30 o’clock 
the party commenced to assemble at the hall. 
At 8.15 Hough’s orchestra of twelve men 
started the concert and immediately following, 
the Potentate and Past Potentates with ladies 
were escorted to a place in front of the stage 
where a reception was held in their honor. 
In the receiving line were the following per- 
sons: 

Potentate Shubael Parker Dearborn, Con- 
cord, Mrs. Elmer Goodwin, Manchester. 

Past Potentate Elmer Goodwin, Manciester, 
Mrs. William D. Chandler, Concora. 

Past Potentate William Dwight Chandler, 
Concord, Mrs. Harry M. Cheney, Concord. 

Past Potentate George M. Hamilton Rolf, 
Concord, Mrs. Charles R. Denning, Concord. 

At the close of the reception the Bektash 
Patrol marched onto the floor and gave one 
of their superb exhibition drills. This 
was one of the most pleasing features of the 
whole affair and commanded instant admira- 
tion. In response to the encore a beautiful 
flag movement was given, during which a 
double circle was formed around the unfurled 
flag, each member with drawn scimitar in de- 
fense of the colors, while the orchestra played 
“Star Spangled Banner” and the entire audi- 
ence both on floor and in the balcony rose to 
their feet. It was a most impressive sight, 
Jong to be remembered. 


All Sorts 


Must I sit in gloom if the day brings rain? 
Ah, no, I'll be glad, and say, 
Ther always a deal of good to gain, 


Thank God, from a rainy day; 
Not here, perhaps, but where fields are brown 


That another 


hands have sown, 
So I’m glad when the rain of heaven comes 
down 
For his sake, if not my own. : 
—Eben E. Rexford. 
Freddie, accompanied hy his governess, was 
passing a street where a load of straw had 
been seattered in front of one of the houses 
in which there had been a serious illness. 
“Miss Manning, why did they put all this 


straw here 

“Well, ddie.” she replied, “a little baby 
came to Mrs. Reed last night.” 

“Ny,” said Freddie, ‘but it was well packed.” 


Mr. Timid (hearing a voice at 2 A. M.)—‘T 
th-think, dear, that there is a man in the 
house.” 

Wife (scornfully )—*Not in this room.” 

—Sketch. 

“What did you give up during Lent?” 

“T gave up kissing Jack.” 

“And what did Jack give up—kissing you?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t observe Lent.” 


“Pa, what does it mean when it says a man 
has arrived at years of discretion?” 

“Tt means, Johnnie, that he’s too young to 
die, and too old to have any fun.”—Judge. 


“So you went to church last Sunday?” asked 
the doubtful one. “Then, to prove it, what 
was the text?” 

“The text was, ‘Ile giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 

“You're all right. Tlow many of the con- 
gregation were there?” 

“All the beloved, it seemed to me.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


She—“The waiter is hanging around as if 
he expected something.” 
HWe—‘Oh, ves: he’s a tippical waiter.” 


He has truly learned to love Christ who meas- 
ures his life; 

“—by loss instead of gain; 

Not by the wine drunk but the wine poured 
forth, 

For love’s strength standeth in love's sacrifice, 

And whoso suffers most, has most to give.” 


—J Stuart Holden. 


A country editor received a card which con- 
tained the following :—“Please send me a few 
copies of the paper containing the obituary 
of my aunt. Also publish the enclosed clipping 
of the marriage of my niece, who lives in 
Lebanon, And I wish you would mention in 
your local column, if it does not cost any- 
thing, that I have two bull calves for sale. As 
my subscription is out, please stop my paper. 
Times are too bad to waste money on news- 
papers.”—Exchange. 


“Hello, Dotty! What are you doing these 
days?” 

“Same old thing.” 

“Are you really? T thought he went 
abroad.” 


“What was the matter with your last cook?” 

“She was too good.” 

“Too good!” 

“Yes. During the month she was with us 
my wife gained twenty pounds.” 

“Gracious! What did you do with her?” 

“My wife?” 

“No, the cook.” 

“My wife very cordially recommended her 
to a woman she hates.” 


Unele was talking to a single lady who is 
a property owner and lives next door. 

“Expenses keep piling up on me,” she com- 
plained. “A broken hose cost me $5 last week.” 

“Served you right!” growled uncle. 

“What do you mean by that? My hose 
Wwas—” 

“You don’t need to tell me. Your hose was 
broken and you lost the five. Why in thunder, 
madam, don’t you put your money in the bank 
instead of carring it around that way?” 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


Automobiles 
Harvard Automobile Co. 


Banking and Investments 
First National Bank 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Security Safe Deposit Vaults 
State St. Safe Deposit Vaults 
Wildey Savings Bank. 
Billiard Room 
Imperial Billiard Room 
Billiard Tables 
Oliver L. Briggs & Son 


Boots and Shoes 
Crosset Shoe Co. 
Caterers 
E. F. Hicks 
Henry J. Seiler 
Westover & Foss 
Chiropodist 
Frank J. Coughlin 
Robert E. Turner 


Cigars 
Holland System 
S. S. Pierce Company 


Cleanser and Dyer 
Hallanday 


Dentist 
Dr. Louis Olin 
Electro-Plating 
Beacon Plating Co. 


Entertainers 
The Mead Bureau 
Fine Tools 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 
Flowers 
J. Newman & Sons 
Furniture and Decorations 
Irving & Casson—A. H. Daven- 
port Co. 
Hats and Caps 
Lamson & Hubbard 
Frank E. Whittaker & Co. 
Hotels 
Hotel Touraine 
Parker House 
Young’s Hotel 


Insurance 


United Masonic Health & Acci- 
dent Asso. 
Walter F. W. Taber 


Masonic Supplies 
Boston Regalia Co. 
Harding Uniform & Regalia Co. 
Smith B. Harrington 
Henderson-Ames Co. 
Macoy Pub. & Masonic Sup. Co. 
Miss Rose Lipp 


: Men’s Clothing 
Macullar, Parker Company 


Multigraphing 
Charles G. Cutter 
Opticians 
Herman L. Klein 


Pianos and Organs 
H. W. Berry Piano Co. 


Printer 
B. E. A. Demuth 
Quartets 
Weber Male Quartet 
Restaurant 
Boylston Cafe 
Roofers 
Williams & Daly 
Stationers 
Hill, Smith Co. 
Tailor 
Charles E. McPhee 
Undertakers 


Frederick N. Beals 

John Bryant’s Sons 

Edmund C. Burke 

Edgerley & Bessom 

Henry W. Clark 

A. L. Eastman 

David uses & Son 

R. & E. F. Gleason 

J. Henry Hartwell & Son 

J. E. Henderson & Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Rodgers & 
Son 

Oliver Walton 

Joseph S. Waterman & Sons 


Costumes, Uniforms, Paraphernalia | 


| The Henderson-Ames Co. “*4{Miz00 


| 


Blue Lodge 
Aprons, 
Collars, 
Jewels, 
Jewelry, 
K, T. Uniforms, 
Chapter, 
Council, 
Eastern Star 
Regalia 
Shrine Fez 
Lambskin Aprons. No.7 White Collars and Jewels 
Lambskin, size 12xi¢ in unlined Replated 
white tape strings, made of fines! . 
selected stock, first quality, doz., $6 Regaiia Repaired 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opposite Franklin St. 
U. S. Flags BOSTON, MASS. 


The Man on the Spot 


TEL, MAIN 6271 


WALTER F. W. TABER 
| REPRESENTING 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
24 MILK ST. BOSTON 


.The Largest Business in the United States in 


and LODGE-ROOM FURNITURE is conducted by | 


Their New England Representative is 
Mr. E. C. Phillips, 202-203 Masonic Temple, Boston E. F. HICKS 
Caterer For All Occasions 
QUALITY FIRST CONSIDERATION 
WAVERLY HOUSE 
Charlestown Dist., Boston Tel. Con. 


Although the cost of raw material has advanced, we are 
still selling at our regular LOW PRICES 


CORNS, BUNIONS 
INGROWING NAILS 


Thoroughly sterilized In- 
struments kept in formalde- 
hyde fumes for each patient. 


ST 
MANICURE and 
Robert E. Turner cuiropopy 
74 Boylston Street Room 202 | 
OH 


ACOY PUBLISHING == 


A AM N S G. "HENRY J. SEILER 

o & SONIC UPPIY©. Caterer and Confectioner 

ad Yop en — Building, 513 Tr t St. 
7.49 re oe WHOLESALE aoe RETAIL See BOSTON, MASS. ar 


W YORK SEND FOR LIST OF 


OCCULT, MASONIC AND KINDRED BOOKS 


Your Valuables ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


If Deposited in a box in the Largest Safe Deposit Vaults 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 30 Congress St., Boston 


State Street Safe Deposit Vaults °2StA7* St, Boston 
SAFETY FOR VALUABLES 


HENRY H. HINCKLEY, Manager, 5°= HERBERT M. DAY, Assistant Manager 


MIAH J. MURRAY 


MULTIGRAPHING 
The Imperial OF 


Lodge or other Masonic Notices and Letters. 
Good work, prompt service and low prices. 


CHARLES G. CUTTER 100 Boylston St., Boston 


BILLIARDS 


660 Washington St. Boston 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
PRANE }, COUGHEIN HERMAN L. KLEIN 
Chiropodist OPTOMETRIST OPTICIAN 
Telephone Ox. 4475-R Room 11 NOW 
18 Boylston Street, Boston At 101 Tremont Street BOSTON 
OVER CONTINENTAL CLOTHING STORE ELEVATOR SERVICE 709 Paddock Bullding Tel. Fort Hill 4138 
| 
= $4 to $6 $4. to $6 
| DR. LOUIS OLIN | | gg: |= ned 
Bentist Sezhee| The Crossett Shoe 
Office Hours: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. and by appointment FORINEN Store 
Tel. Ox. 6407-3 AND 
224 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. womeN |166 Tremont Street, Boston 
& 


FRANKE.WHITTAKER& CO. 


Smith B. Harrington 171 Federal St., Boston 
Griffin Building 370 Wash. St., Boston | A T Ss 


Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas and Leather Goods 


Jointed and other 
Presentation Swords, 
Gold 
ord Mare spel iad HARVARD AUTOMOBILE CO. Cambridge, Mass. 
K. T. straps a speci- 
alty. Also K. T. Phoneiaa GARAGE Phone 3900 


Regalia. For Rent MOTOR CABS, LIMOUSINES, 
TOURING CARS 


Agents for MAXWELL and FORD 


The Ritual of our 
Order requires the in- 
signia of the Order of 
Malta to be worn “On 
the breast near the 
heart.” 


This K, T. emblem 


B. E. A. DEMUTH 


ey med Printing é 
cased in for General and Commercial Purposes 
gilt metal, Telephone Connection 
worn = sus- 683 Washington Street Boston 
pended by 
a ribbon at 

the throat. 


FOR Real Good Singers and Cabaret Men or 
Women, write phone or call, we have the 
best,—Reasonable Prices. Also Instrumental 
Music and Entertainers suitable for all occa- 
sions. Telephone 22354 Oxford 


Price of the Tem- 
plar badge is 75c. 


ORDERS and CORRESPONDENCE THE MEAD ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
SOLICITED Established 1890 228 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 790 


4 
ESTABLISHED 53 YEARS 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipmeprt for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 1859 T. WESTON BRYANT CHARLES F. BRYANT 
J.-S. WATERMAN & SONS Se ae 
Incorporated John Bryant s Sons 
Gnvertakers Undertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 46 Ausiin/Strect 353 Medford Street 
City and out-of-town service. d Charlestown - Somerville 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


A. L. EASTMAN CO. 4. #, HENDERSON Agente 
ahd ae aed J. E. Henderson & Co. 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
251 Tremont Street Embaluers and Buneral Birectors 


Corner of Seaver Place, BOSTON 484 Broadway 


Open Day and Night * ett, Mass. 
Telephone 2062 Oxford a elgeere ae Everett - 


ESTABLISHED 1811 c. T. HARTWELL Established 1874 
J. Henry Hartwell & Son Edmund C. Burke 
UNDERTAKERS Guueral Undertaker 


4 Medford Stre 


et Depot Square Jamaica Plain 


PHONE CO: 


EDGERLEY & BESSOM 
Undertakers READING, MASS. 


Auto Hearse and Limousine Service when desired 
Auto Invalids Coach ‘Tel. Conn. 


Branches: No. Reading—Lynnfield, Mass. 


Mr. & Mrs. M. F. Rodgers & Son 


Furnishing Undertakers 


74 Summer Street (Corner of Maple) 
Tels., Malden 208-R, 208-W Malden, Mass. 


OLIVER WALTON 


Biumeral and Furnishing Wndertaker 
Warerooms, 469 Main St. Res., 16 Eaton St. Undertaker 


Tel: Office 25-4 House 133-2 WAKEFIELD, MASS. 36 High Street Medford, Mass. 
Embalming a Specialty i 


Frederick N. Beals 


FREEMASONS ATTENTION— 


YOUR SILVER AND TABLEWARE MADE TO LOOK LIKE NEW 


Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper and Brass Plating. 
Refinishing and Repairing of all kinds. 


DAVID FUDGE & SON 


Huneral Directors and Embaliners 
Established 1886 
OFFICES : HIGHEST GRADE WORK 


46 Summer St., Som. 123 Cambridge St., E. Camb. 
TEL. 910 TEL. 560 


BEACON PLATING CO.‘ 124 Beach St., Boston 


NOTARY PUBLIC ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


Henry W. Clark a. s. preRce’s son 


Funeral Directors aud UWndertakers 
33 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


TEL. CONN. | MELROSE 


MELROSE, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN ADVERTISING SECTION. | 
0 
' 
; 


WEBER MALE QUARTET —2s™_ | | 


is qualified to furnish | 
music for any degree in Masonry, including the ee and Scottish Rite. 


A. C. PRESCOTT, 32nd A. F. COLE, 32nd 

Res. Tel. 848-W Dor. Res. Tel. 1738- Mw Somerville 
G. H. WOODS, 32nd W. E. DAVISON, 32nd 
Tel. 938 Oxford Res. Tel. 545-2 Brighton 


Music for All Occasions "°°" 4° 218,temont st. Boston | 


THE LARGEST FUR STORAGE BUSINESS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dry Cold Fur SEL 


Send 


| [e is important that you store _ 


your furs with reliable fur 
specialists equipped to give 


them intelligent care. 


Us Your Furs to 


Wel call for them, remove all 
dust, odors, etc., tone up the 
pelts, put new lustre on the fur, 
keep them safe from insects, fire 
and theft, at just the right de- 
gree of cold, and return them 
in the fall in an intelligent 
manner. 


Store 


Summer Repairs at a Discount 


Lamson & Hubbard 


92 BEDFORD STREET, 


PHONE OXFORD 5110 


RATE 3% OF VALUATION 


BOSTON 


AUTO WILL CALL 


Where [lasons Find 


The most convenient places to stop at. Special accommo- 
dations for Banquets and social gatherings. 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS Opposite Masonic Temple 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


For Over 66 Years We Have Built Clothes 


Daring styles for young men, practical styles for conservative dressers 
—styles for semi-formal, day wear, evening wear, dressy functions, etc. We 
make clothes for boys. Clothes for immediate wear and to order. Made in 
bright, sanitary workrooms on the premises, cut by the most skilled crafts- 
men. We give the best tailoring in the world. We halved the price of tailor- 
ing because we catered to a nation instead of retailing to a neighborhood. 


HEADGEAR 


A distinctive part of dress, in all ages and nations. That is why 
gentlemen have always been so particular about their hats. Wherever you 
go you will find the Stetson Hat quietly asserting its supremacy in good 
taste and high quality,—a quality as fixed as the prices. We are sole 
Boston agents for the Stetson special soft and stiff hats. 

Our Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods Department bespeaks the latest 
creations—each article moderately priced for value given. 

Young Men and Men’s Department—First Floor. 

Young Students and Small Boys—Second Floor. 

All Spring Stocks now assembled. 

Attentive salesmen always ready to show the goods. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 Washington Street Boston 


